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ABSTRACT 


RECONSTRUCTING SHAME: A MODEL FOR TRANSFORMING 
LIVES FOR THE EMPOWERMENT OF HEALTHY 
CHURCH LEADERSHIP 


by 

Linda Settles 

United Theological Seminary, 2017 


Mentors 

Angela D. Washington, DMin 
Donnell J. Moore, DMin 


This project will assist St. James UMC in developing a healthy leadership pathway. 
Unresolved shame damages community and hinders effective leadership. When the local 
church learns how to reconstruct shame and build communities of accountability and 
mutual respect, the result will be ministries that are healthy, led by people who are 
authentic and self-differentiated. The methodology will include quantitative and 
qualitative methods. A focus group will receive pre- and post-tests, workshops, group 
exercises, and Bible studies. The projected outcome will be a pool of self-aware persons 
with the skills to build community, value inclusion, and embrace diversity. 
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DEDICATION 


This paper is dedicated to the researcher’s mother, Rose Goodrum, whose own 
journey to being fully authentic and vulnerable inspired the researcher to shed the shame 
of the past and aspire to the highest ideal of wholeness and self-worth. 



INTRODUCTION 


This paper was birthed at the intersection of the researcher’s experience and the 
congregation of St. James UMC’s experience of shame. There was a story to be told—a 
story that was not being preached from pulpits or taught in Sunday schools. It is a story 
of shame and its insidious impact on individuals and on the body of Christ. 

Shame is a deep, intimate feeling of unworthiness. Shame that occurs in 
childhood can follow a person into adulthood, impacting relationships along the way, 
including church relationships. The researcher discovered that the shame of her past 
prevented her from stepping into leadership in the local church. 

In Chapter One, Ministry Focus, the researcher found a common thread in her 
personal experience of shame and the ministry context. The synergy showed up at the 
convergence of shame and church leadership. The context of the researcher was one in 
which church leadership was exercised by a few, long-term members. In many 
conversations with members, the researcher discovered that personal shame was a 
significant factor in members’ decisions to accept a position of leadership in the local 
church. 

Shame happens within the context of community, and it must be addressed within 
the context of community. The church must learn how to create healthy communities in 
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which all persons are validated and affirmed. For pastors, those who have been given the 
biblical mandate to equip people for the work of ministry, it is vital to have an awareness 
of what shame is and its potential impact on individuals and church leadership. Shame 
also impacts the local church when a scandal or impropriety of the pastor or a church 
leader is discovered. Church shame is infectious and can lead to the demise of a church if 
not addressed in healthy ways. 

As a starting point, the distinction between guilt and shame needs to be made. 
Guilt is a feeling that is in direct correlation to a person’s behavior. The person did 
something wrong and feels guilty about their action or thought. Shame is a feeling that 
occurs when a person feels that they are what is wrong; that there is something innately 
deficient in their very being. Shame is existential and is felt at a person’s core. The 
voice of guilt says “I did something wrong.” The voice of shame says “I am something 
wrong.” 

The researcher also asserts that there is healthy and unhealthy shame, and that 
sometimes healthy shame keeps unhealthy shame in check. Another distinction between 
guilt and shame is the retributive factor. The retribution for guilt is an appropriate 
punishment. The guilt is remitted, the wrong is made right, and justice prevails. But in 
the case of shame, what retribution can be found when one perceives the problem to be 
themselves? This is an ontological argument that speaks to the nature of one’s being. 

For Christians, the ontological answer is found in the sacred text of the Bible as one finds 
their identity in Christ. 

In Chapter Two, Biblical Foundations, the researcher will exegete two biblical 
texts through the lens of shame in order to ascertain their application for today. Genesis 
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3:6-11 tells the story of the Fall of humanity. The researcher, in conversation with other 
theologians, will look at how shame was conceived, birthed, and addressed by God 
through the two questions God asked Adam: (1) Where are you? and (2) Who told you? 
The second text, John 7:53; 8:1-12, allows the reader to reflect on the shaming of others 
by people in the church, as well as Jesus’ power to redeem the shamed. 

Chapter Three, Historical Foundations, looks at the ways in which the Church has 
been a silent witness to, and in the era of slavery and lynchings, a proponent of the 
shaming of others. The researcher looks at the Church’s response to racial and gender 
discrimination, while making note of the Church’s failure to engage in authentic sexual 
orientation dialogue. For some people, the local church has been a place of shame due to 
harsh and insensitive sermons and ideologies. 

There is a scarcity of information on shame in early theological circles. The 
subject had not been addressed in theology until the late twentieth century. The 
disciplines of psychology and sociology have yielded information on the subject of 
shame, and education has dealt with shame’s corollary, bullying, but the field of theology 
is just beginning to explore the subject and its implications for the people of God. In 
Chapter Four, Theological Foundations, the researcher will explore some of those 
implications, particularly as they pertain to the development or stunting of healthy church 
leadership. The researcher will explore scholarship on honor-shame based cultures, 
liberation theologies, and the doctrine of justification as an antidote to shame. Two 
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theological themes will be discussed: (1) community and (2) identity, as they relate to 
being the body of Christ. 

Chapter Five, Theoretical Foundations, will look at ministries and disciplines 
other than ministry contexts, in order to glean useful tools for how to reconstruct shame 
and build healthy, effective leaders. Deborah van Deusen Hunsinger and Timothy Keller 
both offer ministry models based on Trinitarian community building. Dr. Brene Brown, a 
social science researcher, offers shame resilience skills that are not only good for 
individuals to exercise, but for ministry leaders to utilize in their leadership of others. 
Cultural anthropologist Peter Block offers useful ways in which to build communities of 
unity, while celebrating the inherent diversity within the community. And the social 
behavioral group Alcoholics Anonymous adds personal accountability and sponsorship 
(mentorship) to the equation. Chapter Six, Project Analysis, looks at the data that was 
gained from the model implemented by the researcher, in order to see if the proposed 
hypothesis was proven. 

The researcher found that in order to have healthy and effective church leaders, 
churches must look at the health of their church body and the groups of ministries therein, 
intentionally encouraging diversity in the midst of inclusion. A healthy, differentiated 
church will produce healthy, self-differentiated leaders. 



CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


An analysis of the researcher’s context, St. James United Methodist Church in 
Kansas City, MO, showed that the church was not strong in the area of leadership 
development. New leaders are not being developed and new ministries are not being 
birthed. Many leaders have served for multiple terms, with some serving for over ten 
years in the same position of leadership. 

The church was founded on December 30, 1956. The neighborhoods of Kansas 
City were experiencing rapid change. Families were fleeing to the suburbs as African 
American fa mi lies moved in. Ministering to the new families presented a special 
challenge to the Methodist Episcopal Churches, which even today remains a 
predominately white denomination. Kansas City had two well-established Black 
Methodist Episcopal Churches, however, the opportunity to expand the inclusiveness was 
not to be overlooked. Under the direction of Bishop Matthew W. Clair, an "inner city" 
parish was established at 26th and Cleveland. One spirit-filled week later, fifty-two 
recruits and their families held service on Sunday morning, January 6, 1957, under the 
pastoral leadership of Reverend J. C. Jackson. 

In 1958, the city notified the Cleveland Avenue Methodist Church congregation it 
had to move. The church location was included in the Urban Renewal clearance for the 
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Southeast Freeway, which is now Interstate 1-70. On May 3, 1959, the church took up 
residence as St. James United Methodist Church at 26th and Spruce Streets. 

In 1971, a dedicated twenty-five member congregation was seeking a pastor, and 
an eager "full of fire" young seminary graduate from Waxahachie, Texas, was seeking an 
appointment. Destiny would bring them together. This Texan had come to Kansas City, 
Missouri, and quickly became involved in the city's civil and political unrest. He wanted 
to make a difference. He was a visionary; he saw what could be, and refused to be limited 
by what was. He often said, "I just want to do God's will". He was appointed in March 
1972 and St. James-Spruce had a pastor, Rev. Emanuel Cleaver, II, who remained the 
pastor for over twenty years. 

The church is predominantly African American, with a few white members. In the 
late 1960s and early 1970s the church was steeped in community social action. Long¬ 
time members speak of the times that the church organized protests for social justice 
issues. The church continues to serve as a polling place and regularly has voter 
registration drives. 

There were many politicians and activists in the congregation over the years, and 
as Rev. Cleaver led the church during this time of social action, he also served two terms 
as the mayor of Kansas City, MO. The church grew during this time, not just from 
professions of faith, but because of the networking potential of the well-to-do 
membership. St. James was the church to join for connections. 

There was a wealth of leadership as new, vibrant ministries sprang up that 
addressed various needs in the community. There was a big focus on education, so the 
Sunday School ministry flourished with hundreds of people involved in a study group of 
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some sort. A new, larger sanctuary was built to accommodate the growth. Congregants 
had a real sense of community and duty. 

Leadership was strong and there was an expectation to serve in or lead a ministry. 
Youth were trained in leadership as they took positions within the United Methodist 
Youth Fellowship at the local and conference level. As the congregation grew older, the 
leadership grew older as well because leaders were not vacating positions, leaving a 
dearth of young adults in key leadership positions. 

Disengaged young adults stopped coming to the church regularly and the old 
guard continued in leadership. This longevity of leadership has, in some cases, led to 
status quo leadership, with the leader continuing to do the things that they have always 
done. In some instances this has caused the ministry to become stagnant, and it has led to 
the burnout of leaders, as well as the disengagement of volunteers. 

New members would join the church, however there was no intentional effort to 
connect them into the ministries of the church. Some ministries had existed for years 
without some members even knowing about them. The church had plateaued and was in 
danger of going into decline. 

The Nominations Leadership Development Team (NLDT) is tasked with finding 
and developing ministry leaders for the church. They hold quarterly workshops for all 
ministry leaders on various topics, in order to equip the leaders with skills for success. 
With the current state of the church, and society, they are hard pressed to fill positions. 
Some do not want to serve because of their own busy lives. Children’s sports, jobs, and 
sporting events have become a Sunday morning staple for some families. Overworked 
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and highly stressed parents do not commit to leading a ministry, but will commit to a 
nominal amount of serving in a ministry. 

Young adults who do not have the responsibilities of raising a family find it hard 
to assimilate into an established system of leadership. There have been occasions when a 
young adult has come into leadership; however their ideas were not always embraced by 
the rest of the group, either due to their age or lack of longevity at the church. Sometimes 
the older persons, older in age and in years at the church, will try to micro-manage the 
young leader and impose their ideas on how things should be done. This can cause the 
young leader to either back down and let the group operate on its own, or to resign from 
the leadership position. 

Favoritism is also a hindrance to ministry success at the church. Those who know 
one another because of their long-time affiliation call on one another to do tasks for the 
ministry, leaving new persons to wonder why they are not being utilized. Vacant 
positions many times get filled by friends and family members. Thus volunteers and 
leaders get recycled, which can lead to their burnout and a lack of new ideas coming 
forth. 

Classism is another challenge to leadership. The church has a reputation of being 
elitist, with professionals and people of means being very vocal about what they want to 
see in their church. Sometimes it can be hard for the average blue collar worker or 
unemployed person to get assimilated into a ministry, other than the food or clothing 
pantry. Even though they have many gifts, their gifts are often not utilized to the fullest 
because of how they are viewed by others. 
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The surrounding community has changed over the last ten years. Conversations 
with members indicate that the neighborhood has a mixture of blue and white collar 
workers but the poverty level remains high, and there are many single parent households. 
Most of the church’s food pantry clients come from the immediate neighborhood. The 
church partners with a neighborhood school and most of the students qualify for free 
lunch. 

The neighborhood demographics do not match the church’s demographics. 
Therefore, as more neighborhood residents come into the church, the challenge is to help 
them to become incorporated into the life of the church. The church has had many local 
residents to join, however retention has not been good. 

Meanwhile, new ideas do not come forth, and ministries that might reach younger 
generations are not being birthed. In a church that has about two thousand members only 
ten percent are doing the majority of serving in the church. The goal is to get more 
people out of the pews and into service in some capacity. The challenge is to get people 
to value all persons and to see everyone’s gifts as needful in the ministry. The church 
seems to have lost her sense of community. A healthy community of faith includes all 
and affirms the ideas of all. 

When Rev. Cleaver II retired as senior pastor in June 2009, his son, Dr. Emanuel 
Cleaver III, picked up the torch. Dr. Cleaver is a young, very knowledgeable person, who 
is a leader in the community. He is a dynamic preacher and teacher, however it has been 
hard for the son to establish his own autonomy and leadership style because of the 
perception that he would lead as his father had led. Ministry leadership and members’ 
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responsibility to serve are preached from the pulpit and taught in workshops, however it 
is not always embraced by members on a personal level. 

On June 28, 2015, St. James acquired Renaissance United Methodist Church as its 
South Kansas City Campus. Renaissance was a five year old congregation that had 
reached a season of plateauing and needed a church to come alongside them for their 
future growth. Today, St. James ministers to the Greater Kansas City area in two 
locations. The Paseo Campus holds worship on Sundays at 8 a.m. and 11 a.m. as well 
as Wednesdays at 7 p.m., and the Renaissance Campus worships on Sundays at 10 a.m. 

St. James has a Covenant Discipleship ministry which is for members who 
commit to several things, one of which is serving in a ministry. The Covenant 
Discipleship ministry needs to engage its members in intentional ways. The church 
currently does not have an accurate listing of Covenant Disciples because the previous 
leader of the ministry moved out of state. This is a group from which leadership could be 
developed. 

The writer’s seminary experience awakened a call to social justice and the 
inherent value of every person. It is the writer’s belief that God has a purpose and a 
calling for each of us. As executive pastor at the church, the writer sees one of their roles 
as empowering people to use their voice and their gifts in service to God. 

Mission is another passion of this writer—reaching out to others and partnering 
with them in ways that will strengthen and bring healing to those whose voices have been 
excluded from the table. A professor of mission highlighted the difference between 
paternalistic mission and partnering in mission. The writer is a proponent of being in 
mission with as opposed to being in mission to others. In the writer’s current context, 
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ministries such as the food pantry struggle with being in ministry with those whom they 
serve, as opposed to just giving to them. 

It was in seminary that the writer first encountered broken servant leaders - those 
who were still leading and pastoring in the midst of their brokenness. There were many 
conversations with fellow students about the paradox of being flawed and gifted, and 
having to live and pastor in that tension. If we were going through that as pastors and 
future pastors, no doubt there was a lot of pain in the pews of our churches. It is the 
writer’s belief that that pain keeps a lot of persons from serving and leading in the 
church. 

The pain of feeling unworthy because of personal brokenness can keep one glued 
to the pew. When one feels unworthy, one tendency is to hide in plain sight, which would 
mean not volunteering for anything. The church is large enough that persons can slip 
through the cracks while coming to church every Sunday. The writer is keenly aware that 
each of us has received a gift through the power of the Holy Spirit, and the gift is to be 
used to equip the body of Christ. The challenge is to teach that to one group who feels 
unworthy, to teach it to another group who feels superior, and then to bring the two 
groups together in ministry. 

Church leadership is an area in which the writer has had an active interest for 
many years. A congregational leadership class in seminary opened the writer’s eyes to 
common issues in congregational development such as controlling members (and 
pastors), issues of apathy, and the lack of a shared mission and vision. A contextual 
ministry course gave the writer tools to be able to look at the context and analyze any 
gaps that needed to be addressed. A lack of good leadership is a big gap that needs to be 
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addressed in the writer’s current ministry context. Another gap is the chasm between the 
wealthy and the poor who share the same pew but not the same ministry. 

The writer has attended many workshops and conferences across the country on 
church leadership over the years. Many topics were presented on how to train and 
empower people to lead in the church. However, the writer has an interest in how to 
build the individual up who is struggling with issues of self-worth and shame. The writer 
has not attended a presentation on how to lead in the midst of shame and unworthiness. 
The intent is to look at this area and discover ways in which the person can go on their 
own journey of self-reflection of their past, and self-discovery of their present and future 
usefulness in ministry. 

The writer can remember being part of a church, but not feeling worthy to serve in 

a ministry, let alone lead a ministry. The memory of past sins and a feeling of not 

measuring up to other’s standards caused the writer to feel unworthy to serve. The writer 

attended Bible studies, but never committed to serving in a ministry because of not 

feeling good enough, and the fear of others finding out about the writer’s past. Shame 

paralyzed the writer and kept her on the pew. 

As the writer grew spiritually, the process of healing from the shame and guilt of 

the past began. The writer started to believe that she was truly forgiven by God. 

Scripture helped the writer to believe that: 

If we claim to be without sin, we deceive ourselves and the truth is not in us. If 
we confess our sins, he is faithful and just and will forgive us our sins and purify 
us from all unrighteousness. If we claim we have not sinned, we make him out to 
be a liar and his word is not in us. 1 


1 1 John 1:8-10, New International Version. Unless otherwise noted, all scripture references in this 
document are from the NIV. 
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Even though the writer believed that she had been forgiven by God, it was hard 
for the writer to forgive herself. Feelings of shame would wash over the writer every 
time the thought of past sins arose. One text that helped the writer to process the idea of 
self-forgiveness was: “Therefore, there is now no condemnation for those who are in 
Christ Jesus, because through Christ Jesus the law of the Spirit who gives life has set you 
free from the law of sin and death” (Rom. 8:1-2). Another text was 1 John 1:9: “If we 
confess our sins, he is faithful and just and will forgive us our sins and purify us from all 
unrighteousness.” 

As the writer’s faith development increased, a sense of feeling empowered and 
even compelled to serve in ministry arose. As a young adult, the writer taught a young 
adult Bible study at her home church. Students came together to study the Scriptures and 
to be in dialogue about issues that were relevant to our lives. Since answering the call to 
ministry, the writer has started and lead women’s ministries at every church served. In 
doing that, the writer has studied with and prayed for women who have experienced 
things such as abuse, violence, and sexual promiscuity, and who were dealing with 
feelings of abandonment, rejection, and shame. 

In every ministry setting, the writer has encountered people who do not value 
themselves; people who have done things in their past that they regret. They sat on the 
pews and did not get involved in ministry because of the shame of their past. The fear 
that others would find out about them caused them to withdraw from interacting and 
engaging others in real relationships in the church. Shame also caused them to not seek 
positions of leadership in the church. 
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In the current ministry setting, the writer leads the leadership development team, 
NLDT. They are tasked with the responsibility of finding and developing ministry 
leaders. In that role the writer has spoken with many people about leading a ministry at 
the church. Some of the responses of no were due to time constraints. But others have 
told the writer that they do not feel good enough to lead a ministry. This perception is 
hard to change because it comes from within. Meanwhile, with over thirty ministries in 
operation, the church suffers from a lack of new leadership. People will simply change 
ministry positions or continue in their current position of leadership for prolonged terms. 
Some are serving in three or four ministry roles. 

In its sixty years of existence, the church had not developed an intentional process 
for raising up leaders. The NLDT team had to take ownership of this aspect of church 
development. It was their responsibility to fill vacant positions, and many times those 
positions would be hurriedly filled, often at the last minute, with the names of friends and 
family members. There was not much intentionality in matching a person’s gifts with a 
ministry that could utilize their gifts. NLDT knew that they needed to break that cycle, so 
they were very receptive to the writer’s doctoral project, anticipating a new way of 
identifying and training leaders for the church. The church was not living up to her 
mission, vision, or motto: 

Church Mission 

St. James’ mission is to make disciples for Jesus Christ. 

Church Vision 

Connecting people with God though exciting worship, compassionate outreach, and 


authentic Faith development. 
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Church Motto 

Connecting people with God in practical ways. 

People were joining the church, but healthy connections were not being made that would 
lead to the development of healthy disciples of Jesus Christ. 

The writer believes that the personal experience of being redeemed from self¬ 
disqualification in leadership due to feelings of shame will help the writer to develop a 
model that will free others from the bondage of shame, and free them to utilize their gifts 
in the church. The spiritual freedom that the writer experienced compelled her to want to 
give back to God through serving God. The hope is that redemption from shame will 
cause others to be so grateful to God that they are compelled to be a part of the 
redemption of others, which could be looked at as a form of leadership. 

The writer’s research and resulting project are intended to serve as a guide for 
churches who are experiencing a gap in effective church leadership. Even though the 
writer’s focus was on shame, the project is one of overall self-development, that would be 
suited to persons in general, whether they have experienced shame or not. The exercise of 
self-reflection is a healthy one that takes the person on a journey of self-discovery, 
helping them to identify gifts and weaknesses. 

The project will present a pathway to leadership that will be useful to any church 
that struggles with moving people from the pew into leadership. A culture of leadership 
is one that is slow to cultivate, but one that is possible through the power of God and 
through intentional reflection and faith development on the part of each person. This 
culture of leadership then becomes part of the church’s DNA and it becomes the 
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expectation that all people in the church are leaders, not just in the church, but in their 
families, their jobs, and wherever their circle of influence takes them. 

The project will take a group of individuals who have professed an interest in the 
church, but have not yet committed to serve. For the purpose of this project, the focus 
group identified will include new and long-time members, those who have led a ministry, 
and those who have never led a ministry. The project will work with the membership 
ministry and become the next step in the discipleship process. 

Currently, the discipleship process connects with new members from the moment 
the person joins the church to the point of them completing membership orientation. This 
is about a four to six week process. However, after the orientation ends there is no 
intentional plan to connect the new member to service. The proposed project will fill that 
gap by coming alongside the new member as the next step after their orientation. This 
creates a path to discipleship connected to a path to leadership. 

The overall project will have the following components: 

• Personal Development 

■ Identifying places of pain, shame, and guilt 

■ The causes of shame 

■ Recovering from shame 

• Leadership Development 

■ Leading Through Pain 

■ Characteristics of a Godly Leader 

■ Leading Like Jesus 


Mentorship/Apprenticeship 
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The project will start with a time of personal development, reflecting on the 

individual. It has been helpful to be a part of the doctoral program at United Theological 

Seminary because it has given the writer some ideas on how to help people to reflect on 

their past, and to see God and God’s redemptive influence in the most painful moments 

of their lives. That is when individual transformation happens. 

Issues of worth, value, shame, and guilt will be explored in the project. R. L. 

Timpe describes the difference between shame and guilt as follows: 

Several theorists have attempted to differentiate shame and guilt. It is commonly 
asserted that guilt is an internalized form of shame in which the individual judges 
himself or herself, while shame is externalized in a group’s judgment. Freud 
(1923/1961) maintained that shame is more external than guilt. Shame is based on 
disapproval from the outside, from other persons, while guilt (i.e., self-reproach) 
comes from criticism within. Shame is a failure to live up to someone else’s 
expectation, while guilt is the failure to live up to one’s own expectation. 2 

The writer has encountered many people who do not feel worthy to serve. The 

guilt of the past weighs so heavily upon some that they do not feel that they should be 

doing anything in ministry. The writer has heard people say, “I have to get myself 

together first, then I will come to church, serve, or lead a ministry.” If that is the case, 

then none of us should be serving in ministry because we are all flawed in some way. 

Others are trapped by feelings of shame and what they perceive, either spoken or 

unspoken, that others think about them. All it takes is one unkind word or one sideways 

look at a person to make them feel shame and cause them to withdraw and not get 

involved in the life of the church. Shame has its roots in Old English, where it meant to 

cover or hide an exposure. “When an individual says, ‘I feel ashamed,’ the meaning may 


2 

" R. L. Timpe, “Shame,” Baker Encyclopedia of Psychology & Counseling, 2nd ed, eds. D. G. 
Benner & P. C. Hill (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Books, 1999), 1115. 
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be, ‘I do not want to be seen.’” 3 Edward T. Welch speaks of shame experientially: 
“Shame connects three human experiences. You feel l ik e an outcast. ... You feel 
naked. ... You feel unclean. Something is wrong with you.” 4 

The writer believes that there are healthy ways in which to process the pain, 
shame, and insecurity of one’s past, and the first step is to journey into the past. Through 
journaling and the use of art, participants will be asked to revisit their childhood through 
adulthood, naming the various events and people that have impacted them favorably as 
well as unfavorably. Participants will discover their strengths and growing edges. 

Group dialogue will also be incorporated into the project. A caring and 
supportive dialogue among peers is an important part of the redemptive process. 
Sometimes the reflection on the experiences of others helps us to flesh out some things in 
our own lives, which might affect our embedded beliefs and cause us to see things in new 
ways. The sharing will also help to build relationships among the participants. A part of 
healing from one’s past is realizing that you were not a freak of nature; others have done 
things for which they are not proud as well. 

Many churches continue the practice of testimonies, which not only serve to give 
God glory for the blessings in the person’s life, but also help the hearer to critically 
reflect on what God has done in their own lives. It is necessary, the writer contends, to 
find ways to serve while working through one’s personal development and one’s places 


3 Timpe, “Shame,” 1114. 

4 Edward T. Welch, Shame Interrupted: How God Lifts the Pain of Worthlessness and Rejection 
(Greensboro, NC: New Growth Press, 2012), chap. 4, 1, BookShout. 
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of pain. This process may lend itself to a mentorship component, so that persons have 
someone to walk with them as they go through the critical reflection of their past. 

The hope is that the process of self-discovery will be a transformative one that 
takes persons from pain to redemption, and that it will cause them to want to see others 
transformed as well, which will lead to their serving in or leading a ministry. Paulo 
Freire and other educators see the process of transformative learning as one that not only 
brings transformation on an individual level, but that also impacts the world in which the 
learner lives. Learners “develop an awareness of power and greater agency (political 
consciousness) to transform society and their own reality .” 5 When that happens the 
learner becomes a change agent for the world around them as they begin to work for 
societal change. Therefore, the individual’s transformation inspires them to see others 
transformed as well. Self-differentiation is the key to personal transformation. Self- 
differentiation causes one to be comfortable in one’s own skin, being fully authentic 
while also being part of a community. 

Another part of the project will incorporate an assessment of personal strengths 
for ministry including, but not limited to, a spiritual gifts assessment. At the end of the 
personal development portion of the project the participant will have a critical awareness 
of their own strengths and gifts, be on the road to recovery from any shame of their past, 
and have a better understanding of their usefulness in ministry. 

A second component of the project will be leadership development. Using 
examples from the Bible of leaders who were flawed, but continued to be used by God, 


5 Jack Mezirow et at, Transformative Learning in Practice: Insights from Community, Workplace, 
and Higher Education (San Francisco, CA: Jossey-Bass, 2009), 5. 
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the participants will be able to reflect on the application for their own lives. Many times 
the painful things that we experience are not just for us to learn from, but to help 
someone else who is going through a similar situation. Similar to when a tree dies in a 
forest and its dead, decaying, hollow trunk becomes food and shelter for insects and 
animals. Eventually a new tree grows from the seed of the dead tree. That which was 
dead becomes life-giving. 

The same transformation can happen when we allow others into our lives. The 
scars of our past become marks of healing. And one person’s healing leads to another 
person’s healing, helping others to confront the pain and brokenness of their past, and to 
redeem the self-confidence and feelings of worth that were stolen from them. 

This component of the project will also deal with identifying the characteristics of 
a godly leader. Drawing from biblical texts, participants will begin to identify qualities 
that make for a leader with integrity. This part of the project will also look at the 
leadership of Jesus to see if there are any characteristics of Jesus’ leadership that can be 
useful for today’s leader. The participant will be challenged to take the ancient texts of 
the Bible, as well as other writings, and consider the implications and challenges for a 
twenty-first century leader. 

Speakers who are leaders in their field will be invited to speak to the participants 
to share their best practices, as well as their failures. Models of leadership styles from 
both the church and secular industries will be analyzed for useful tools and applications 
to church leadership. Participants will end this portion of the project with a vision for 
what leadership looks like for them, and some sense of the leadership style that best suits 


them. 
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The last part of the project will be the implementation of an apprenticeship term 
in a ministry setting that best suits the participant’s gifts and interests previously 
identified in the personal development portion. The apprentice will learn about leading 
others from an active ministry leader for a period of six months to one year. During this 
time, the apprentices will continue to meet as a group for personal reflections on the 
process, as well as continuing with their mentor for personal accountability. 

The project will address issues that hinder a person from taking a position of 
leadership in the church. Sometimes we assume that persons are just too busy to serve, 
but sometimes the issues go deeper than that. The project will explore how a person’s 
past experiences affect their willingness to lead. 

The project will also look at the impact of shame and guilt on a person’s desire to 
lead. A church member, a highly educated young man, recently said that he did not feel 
comfortable getting involved in a ministry because of previous issues with the law in his 
college years. He felt too ashamed to serve. Unresolved, protracted shame can affect a 
person’s self-esteem and feelings of self-worth, and leave them emotionally paralyzed 
and unwilling to serve. The writer hopes to provide a model that will help persons to 
reconstruct shame, become connected to a healthy and supportive community, and have 
the confidence to lead a ministry. 

The project will endeavor to find out if there is a difference between shame and 
guilt. And if so, what the difference is and whether or not they impact a person in 
different ways. Some of the causes of shame will be identified as well as the effects of 
shame. Another item of consideration concerns the ways in which persons can overcome 
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the shame of their past. Participants will learn about shame in the Bible, including the 
shame of the cross that Jesus endured. 

There are shame resilience techniques that the writer will teach in order for 
persons to learn how to mitigate shame in their lives and the lives of others. Shaming is 
becoming more and more popular, especially through social media outlets. It will be 
important for participants to learn how to spot the signs of shaming or bullying, and to 
know how to disrupt them. Shaming takes on various forms in a church setting, from 
ignoring to hurtful words to outright bullying. It will be important for participants to learn 
resilience techniques for healthy leadership so that unhealthy group dynamics do not take 
over the team. 

The project will take people through a process of healing from past issues that 
have held them in bondage, and equip them with leadership tools. Various leadership 
styles and best practices for leadership will be another outcome. Participants will 
discover the benefit of looking at leaders outside of the church and how failure can serve 
as a good teacher. 

The apprenticeship model will be assessed to determine its usefulness in forming 
and empowering new leaders to serve. The ultimate learning will be whether or not this 
pathway to leadership model yields an increase in healthy, strong leadership in the church 
that will help St. James to live into her mission, vision, and motto. 

The goal is to invite people into a larger story of God’s grace and redemption. 

The model will teach people how to use their experiences to help others, thus creating a 
culture of leadership as leaders begin to cultivate other leaders. The intent is that the 
model can be replicated in other churches and ministry settings. 



CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL LOUNDATIONS 


The writer will look at the biblical foundations for the presenting problem that 
arose in the synergy paper. With that end in mind, the writer will exegete an Old and a 
New Testament text from the Bible in order to gain biblical insight on the issue. The 
problem identified is shame, and its effect upon the development of healthy church 
leadership. This paper will look at the issue of shame and its correlating opposite, honor, 
as they are identified in the two passages selected. 

The first part of this paper will provide an exegesis of the Old Testament text, 
Gen. 3:6-11. The writer will look at the literary and canonical criticism of the passage. 
This pericope falls within what some biblical scholars refer to as the Creation and Fall 
segment of Genesis, chapters 1-3. This writer will look at the transition from the 
innocence of human creation, to the resulting fear and shame of the humans before God. 

There are events and interactions that can lead a person to experience shame in 
their lives, and sometimes shame is experienced as the result of the person’s own actions. 
The Genesis text will allow the writer to look at the effects of Adam and Eve’s actions in 
the Garden of Eden, and how their actions caused their experience of shame. The writer 
will also examine God’s response to the human condition of shame in the Genesis text. 
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The second part of this paper will provide an exegesis of the New Testament text, 
John 7:53-8:12, and will examine how Jesus dealt with the shame, and the shaming, of a 
woman who was caught in the act of adultery. This writer has expanded the pericope to 
include 8:12. Most traditional studies of the passage stop at 8:11. However, this writer 
feels that it is necessary to view 8:12 as part of the overall story, as this writer believes 
that 8:12 is the culmination of the story as played out in 8:1-11. 

The New Testament text will allow this writer to explore shame from a two-fold 
view: (1) the shame that is brought upon the woman by the scribes and Pharisees, and (2) 
the shame that the scribes and Pharisees experience as Jesus causes them to reflect on 
their lives. This writer will look at the literary, historical, and canonical criticism of the 
New Testament passage. 

The paper will conclude with this writer’s summary of the implications of the two 
texts within the scope of the writer’s future DMin project. The feeling of shame is one 
that can motivate a person or hinder them. As this writer looks at the biblical texts in this 
paper, it is with a view to their usefulness in helping people to recognize and heal from 
shame. 


Old Testament 

When the woman saw that the fruit of the tree was good for food and pleasing to 
the eye, and also desirable for gaining wisdom, she took some and ate it. She also 
gave some to her husband, who was with her, and he ate it. Then the eyes of both 
of them were opened, and they realized they were naked; so they sewed fig leaves 
together and made coverings for themselves. Then the man and his wife heard the 
sound of the Lord God as he was walking in the garden in the cool of the day, 
and they hid from the Lord God among the trees of the garden. But the Lord 
God called to the man, “Where are you?” He answered, “I heard you in the 
garden, and I was afraid because I was naked; so I hid.” And he said, “Who told 
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you that you were naked? Have you eaten from the tree that I commanded you not 
to eat from?” (Gen. 3:6-11). 

Walter Brueggemann asserts that modem scholars are moving away from looking 
at the Old Testament as the “history” of Israel, but rather the rendering of oral traditions 
passed down through generations, ultimately leading the Christian reader to a theological 
reflection on Jesus. 1 Storytelling is an effective means of communication for it helps the 
reader to understand what the author is imparting in relevant and practical terms. 

Genesis is the first book of the Torah, the first five books of the Old Testament. 
The name “Torah” can be interpreted as “law” or “instruction.” Gen. 3 is part of a bigger 
narrative of the story of creation and God’s engagement with humanity. Literary 
criticism asserts that the story (or text) itself has meaning for the intended reader and 
causes the reader to ask questions of the text. Malbon believes that literary criticism is a 
search for “internal meaning rather than external (or referential) meaning.” 2 She offers 
the following questions: 

How do various literary patterns enable the text to communicate meaning to its 
hearers and readers? How do the interrelated characters, settings, and actions of 
the plot contribute to a narrative’s meaning for a reader? The move from 
historical to literary questions represents a paradigm shift in biblical studies. A 
paradigm gives us our basic way of understanding things. When there is a 
paradigm shift, we are challenged to think of the old and familiar in a new way. 3 

This writer intends to shift the understanding of the text from the historical interpretation 

of mankind’s fall from grace, to an understanding of how the characters and their actions 


1 Walter Brueggemann, An Introduction to the Old Testament: The Canon and Christian 
Imagination (Louisville, KY: Westminster John Knox Press, 2003), 6. 

2 Elizabeth Struthers Malbon, “Narrative Criticism: How Does the Story Mean?” in Mark and 
Method: New Approaches in Biblical Studies (Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Press, 1992), 24. 


3 Malbon, “Narrative Criticism,” 24. 
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(literary criticism) can have practical and relevant implications for the modern reader’s 
context. 

The story actually begins in Gen. 2:25: “And the man and his wife were both 
naked, and were not ashamed.” The plot of the creation story begins with God creating 
the world, animals, and two humans (Gen. 1-2). The initial state of man was one of 
intimate communion with God: 

Man is naked and unashamed. Man, too, speaks and walks with God as if they 
belonged to one another. He speaks with the beasts in the fields and lives in his 
magic garden magnificently and in peace. 4 

The man, Adam, and his wife, Eve, were living in a state of nakedness, physically. There 

was no shame, just innocence and sweet communion with God. Then things change: 

And then he reaches for the fruit of a magic tree and in that moment loses his 
paradise. “A myth, a childlike, fantastic picture of the grey, hidden times of old”: 
thus speaks the world. “God’s Word, even in the beginning of history, before 
history, beyond history and yet in history, we ourselves are confronted, intended, 
addressed, accused, sentenced, expelled. God himself is the one who blesses and 
curses. It is our pre-history, truly our own. It is the beginning, destiny, guilt and 
end of every one of us”: thus speaks the Church of Christ. 5 

The picture of the idyllic paradise has been transfonned by one act. God’s command to 

the man had been clear in Gen 2:15-17: 

The Lord God took the man and put him in the Garden of Eden to work it and 
take care of it. And the Lord God commanded the man, “You are free to eat from 
any tree in the garden; but you must not eat from the tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil, for when you eat from it you will certainly die.” 


4 Dietrich Bonhoeffer, Creation and Fall; Temptation: Two Biblical Studies (New York, NY: 
Touchstone, 1997), 54. 


5 Bonhoeffer, Creation and Fall , 54. 
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But God also created the man with the freedom to live in obedience or disobedience. The 

reader is given the picture of a magical world which is very different from the modern 

world. Bonhoeffer speaks of man’s life in the presence of God: 

But life is his in a particular way. In the first place, he really has it (it does not 
only have him). Secondly, he has it in the unity of unbroken obedience to the 
Creator; he has it just because he lives from the middle of life and on the strength 
of the middle of life but he himself does not live in the middle. The perfect un¬ 
brokenness of obedience, i.e. his innocence and his ignorance of disobedience, is 
the characteristic certainly of Adam’s life. The life that God gave to man is not 
simply a state or a quality of man, it is something which has been given to him 
only in his whole being as man. He has life from God and in the presence of God. 
He receives it - not as an animal but as man; he has it in his obedience, in his 
innocence, in his ignorance; that is, he has it in his freedom. Man lives by reason 
of obedience issuing from freedom. 6 

Man’s life is connected to his obedience, which flows from his freedom in the 
presence of God. There was no model of disobedience, no state other than obedience in 
which the man lived. Man’s perfect obedience attributed to the wholeness of his being, 
and there was no shame in his being. 

In Gen. 3:1-11 the first man and first woman created by God experience 
something that causes a shift in their idyllic, innocent relationship with their Creator, as 
well as a shift in how they see one another. Prior to this scene, the man and the woman 
were naked and unashamed (Gen 2:25). Now they find themselves naked and afraid. 

The New Living Translation (Gen. 3:7) reads that they “felt shame at their nakedness.” 

It will help the reader if the writer broadens the scope of the pericope. 
Brueggemann looks at Gen. 2:4b-3:24 as a drama in four scenes: 

I. 2:4b-17 (omitting vv. 10-14) the placement of the man in the garden 

II. 2:18-25 the formation of a “helper” 

III. 3:1-7 the disruption of the garden 


6 Bonhoeffer, Creation and Fall, 56. 
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IV. 3:8-24 judgment and expulsion. 7 

Scenes I and IV explain the man’s entrance and exit from the garden, while 
scenes II and III show the formation and disruption of community. “Thus, the garden 
(scene I) exists for community (II). When the community is violated (III), the goodness 
of the garden is lost (IV).” 8 

For the purposes of this paper, this writer will examine Gen. 2:25-3:11 in terms of 
the following four scenes: 

I: 2:25 Man and his wife co-exist in an innocent state 
II: 3:1-5 Woman and man are presented with a decision to disobey God’s 
command 

III: 3:6-8 Both disobey God’s command, their relationship with God is no longer 
one of innocence, but one of fear and shame 
IV: 3:9-11 God enters the scene and asks the man about his actions 

In Scene I God has created a helper for man in the form of a woman. The two 

live together in an idyllic state of freedom and shamelessness in a community that 

includes the two of them and God. Scene II introduces another player, the serpent. There 

are contradicting views of the characterization of the serpent in 3:1. The Believer’s Bible 

Commentary refers to the serpent as “none other than Satan himself (see Rev. 12:9).” 9 

However, Brueggemann interprets the serpent as follows: 

It is a technique to move the plot of the story. It is not a phallic symbol or satan 
or a principle of evil or death. It is a player in the dramatic presentation. This is 
the first theological talk in the narrative. 10 


7 Walter, Brueggemann, Interpretation: A Bible Commentary for Teaching and Preaching; 
Genesis (Atlanta, GA: John Knox Press, 1982), 44-45. 

8 Brueggemann, Interpretation , 45. 

9 William MacDonald, Believer’s Bible Commentary , ed. Art Farstad (Nashville, TN: Thomas 
Nelson, 1989), 35. 

10 Brueggemann, Interpretation , 47. 
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Whether the reader views the serpent as Satan or not, the theological debate of the 
ages is introduced: what is God saying to us? Our interpretation is critical to our 
application, for if we interpret incorrectly, our very destiny may be at stake. The 
serpent’s distortion of God’s command caused the woman to see another option besides 
obedience to the command. 

At the end of Act II, the serpent has finished speaking and the reader’s attention is 
drawn to the woman. The cliffhanger causes the reader to wonder what the woman will 
do. As far as the reader can tell, she is facing the decision alone. There has been no 
mention of her husband at the tree. 

The pericope of this paper picks up the story at v.6: 

When the woman saw that the fruit of the tree was good for food and pleasing to 
the eye, and also desirable for gaining wisdom, she took some and ate it. She also 
gave some to her husband, who was with her, and he ate it. 

The narrator makes the point rather matter-of-factly. The reader has no fanfare or 
earth-shattering experience to recuperate from. They both simply ate. In this passage the 
reader also sees the transition of the one who was tempted becoming a temptress. 11 There 
are many interpretations of Eve’s part in this scene. Throughout the centuries biblical 
scholars have pegged the woman as the temptress, tempting the man to disobey God. 

Eve has been portrayed as evil and as the downfall of humanity. Some theologians point 
to 1 Tim. 2:11-14 (NRSV) for support: 

Let a woman learn in silence with full submission. I permit no woman to teach or 
to have authority over a man; she is to keep silent. For Adam was formed first, 
then Eve; and Adam was not deceived, but the woman was deceived and became 
a transgressor. 


11 Horst Dietrich Preuss, Old Testament Theology, vol. 2 (Louisville, KY: Westminster John Knox 
Press, 1996), 90. 
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Early theologians such as Tertullian portray Eve as evil and her female descendants as 
well: 

Tertullian vilifies women as Eve’s descendants: “You are the one who opened the 
door to the Devil. You are the one who first plucked the fruit of the forbidden 
tree, you are the first who deserted the divine law; you are the one who persuaded 
him whom the Devil was not strong enough to attack. All too easily you 
destroyed the image of God, namely, man” ( Cult.fem . 1.1). 12 

Julie Parker makes the assertion that for one to only lay the blame on Eve, when 
verse 6 tells the reader that the man was “with her,” is a misogynistic interpretation that 
does not hold up. The reader would need to interpret the words “with her” in creative 
ways in order to justify the man’s lack of knowledge about the woman’s offer. Parker 
makes a case for Eve’s innocence because she was not even created when the man 
received the command from God as to what not to eat, therefore “only Adam could know 
exactly which tree God meant.” 13 For Parker, the first human, the one to whom God 
spoke the command, was the one who should bear the responsibility. However, 
considering the patriarchal society of the translators, redactors, and editors, it is no 
wonder that Eve gets the blame for deceiving Adam. This writer takes issue with the 
image of Eve deceiving Adam, as the text does not use that language. The text shows an 
exchange of food, from a wife to a husband. Deception must be inferred by the reader. 


12 Julie Faith Parker, “Blaming Eve Alone: Translation, Omission, and Implications of ‘MH 
[Flebrew Characters] in Genesis 3:6b,” Journal of Biblical Literature 132, no. 4 (2013): 729-747, accessed 
October 11, 2015, ALIA Religion Database with ATLASerials, EBSCOhost, 732. 


13 Parker, “Blaming Eve Alone,” 733. 
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Nevertheless, this one act on the part of the humans, eating the forbidden fruit, 

changed the dynamics of their relationship with God and with one another. It also 

changed the state of mankind for eternity. “Therefore, just as sin entered the world 

through one man, and death through sin, and in this way death came to all people, 

because all sinned” (Rom. 5:12). Preuss states: 

“Then the eyes of both were opened.” The words of the serpent are repeated. 
Something really new is disclosed to them; but they have not become like gods. 
They have not been able to take into their life what God withheld from them 
before. Scarcely was it grasped before it caused disruption to the very 
foundations of their creaturely existence (“stripped them of their glory,” Del.). 
But they do not react to the loss of their innocence with a spiritual consciousness 
of guilt; rather, they are afraid of their nakedness. For the first time, in their 
shame they detect something like a rift that can be traced to the depths of their 
being. Shame always seeks to conceal, it is afraid of “nakedness,” and to this 
degree it can also be given a positive evaluation. But the narrative sees it above 
all as the sign of a grievous disruption which governs the whole being of man 
from the lowest level of his corporeality. 14 

The man and woman’s eyes were opened, as the serpent had promised, but the 
result was nothing that they had anticipated. Instead of being like God, they experienced 
a separation from God, an “otherness.” It was a feeling that they had not felt before - 
shame. Their shame caused the humans to become fearful and to react out of that fear. 

It is interesting to note that their physical condition had not changed from Gen. 
2:25; they were both still naked. But something changed in their perception of their 
nakedness. There was a new consciousness of the state of their nakedness, which caused 
them to be fearful and ashamed, and disrupted the innocent communion that they had 
previously experienced with God, for in the next scene they find themselves hiding from 
God. 


14 Preuss, Old Testament Theology, 91. 
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A word study on “naked” reveals that the word as used in 2:25 is a-rom, which is 

similar to the word used in 3:7 ‘ e-rom , and the definitions are the same: 

Pertaining to being unclothed and bare-skinned, in some contexts implying 
shame, others as destitution. 15 

The New Bible Commentary also makes note of the word-play: 

The similarity of ‘erummim (‘naked’; cf ‘ arummim , 2:25) and ‘arum (‘subtle’, 
3:1) suggests a word-play: the kind of God-likeness that resulted from 
following the serpent’s counsel was religiously a devil-likeness. The sense of 
shame attaching to physical nakedness (cf. 2:25) manifested consciousness of 
inner nakedness, the stripping of the glory of holiness from the soul.” 16 


Indeed the man and woman’s eyes were opened, but opened not to a God¬ 
likeness, but to the dust-likeness from whence the man was formed. Clare Amos makes 
the link between man (‘adam) and the ground (‘adamah) by stating that: 

Gen. 2:4b-3:24, as it now stands, this second passage offers a very different 
perspective on human beings and their place in creation. No longer are they the 
height of creation, in the image of God; rather, they are dust of the ground. The 
contrast is deliberate and realistic. The dual viewpoint itself expresses the reality 
of the human condition. It is the glory and tragedy of humanity that we are held 
in this tension which we long to resolve. 17 

This new knowledge and the resultant fear and shame, caused the humans to try to 
sew fig leaves together in an attempt to cover their nakedness (v7). “Nakedness 


15 J. Swanson, Dictionary of Biblical Languages with Semantic Domains: Hebrew (Old 
Testament ), accessed October 5, 2015 (Oak Harbor, WA: Logos Research Systems, Inc., 1997), Logos 
Bible Software. 

16 D. Guthrie and J.A. Motyer, eds.. The New Bible Commentary , 3rd ed. (Grand Rapids, MI: 
William B. Eerdmans, 1970), 85. 

17 Daniel Patte et al eds., Global Bible Commentary (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 2004), 6-7. 
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frequently occurs in conjunction with shame (Gen. 3:7; 9:21-27; Isa. 47:3; Ezek. 16:8, 
36-37).” 18 


In the next scene of the narrative in v.8, God is portrayed as “walking in the 
garden in the cool of the day.” This theophany is a sign of “special revelation” 19 and of 
the intimate relationship that God and the humans enjoyed. However, because the 
innocence of their godly communion had been shattered, the man and woman try to hide 
from God. 

Hid themselves—as though the guilty could find refuge from God in the sanctuary 
of God! Their own terror condemned them, for in such an ordeal of confrontation 
with the divine Judge the heart’s reaction reveals the truth and anticipates the 
verdict (cf. Rev. 6:15f.). 20 

“The first result of sin was a sense of shame and fear.” 21 The reader is reminded 
of the state of the man and his wife in Gen. 2:25, naked and unashamed. In the current 
scene their state is one of being ashamed, which caused them to hide from God. 

A study of the word “ashamed” yields the following: 

Be ashamed, i.e., to have a painful feeling and emotional distress (sometimes to 
the point of despair), by having done something wrong, with an associative 
meaning of having the disapproval of those around them (Judg. 3:25; Jer. 14:4), 
note: this wrong can refer to a social mistake, or a serious sin; (hif) humiliate, 
bring shame, cause disgrace, with an associative meaning of causing frustration, 
and loss of hope to the object one is shaming (2 Sam. 19:6); (hitpolal) to feel 
ashamed (Gen. 2:25+). 22 


18 C. Brand et al, eds., ’’Naked/’ in Holman Illustrated Bible Dictionary (Nashville, TN: Holman 
Bible Publishers, 2003), 1171. 

19 Guthrie, The New Bible Commentary , 85. 

20 Guthrie, The New Bible Commentary , 85. 

21 MacDonald, Believer’s Bible Commentary , 36. 

22 Swanson, Dictionary of Biblical Languages. 
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The man and woman had a sense that they had done something wrong in God’s 
eyes, and they felt the emotional distress of their action. In order to avoid God’s 
disapproval, they hid themselves. The reader could also make the interpretation that the 
serpent had brought the shame on them, thus humiliating them. “Serpentine distortion 
has set before the earthlings a destiny not envisioned by the Lord of the garden.” 23 And 
the resulting emotions are fear and shame. 

Brueggemann sees this state of shame as a type of death, even before God had 
imposed any kind of judgment. “The power of guilt takes on its own life. It works its 
own destruction.” 24 The heaviness of the guilt and shame overpowered the man and 
woman’s innocence and caused the death of the original destiny that God had for the 
humans. 

The story continues with dialogue between God and the man in vv9-l 1. God 
called the humans to account by asking the man a series of questions. It is of note that 
God addressed the questions to the man, although it was the woman who had the 
encounter with the serpent and took the first bite. The man was the one to whom God 
had given the command, and the one that should have explained the command to his 
wife. The Believer’s Bible Commentary purports that God spoke to the man because 
Adam was created first, he was created to be the head, and he was to have responsibility 
for the earth. 25 


23 Brueggemann, Interpretation , 49. 

24 Brueggemann, Interpretation , 48. 

25 MacDonald, Believer’s Bible Commentary, 35. 
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In Gen. 3:9 God calls out to the man, asking the question: “Where are you?” The 
reader has to consider two things: (1) If God is all-knowing, does God not know where 
the man is? (2) Is this a question that God wants the man to answer for himself? The text 
gives the reader the image of God passing through the garden, looking for God’s finest 
creation. But why ask the question? The Believer’s Bible Commentary offers an 
explanation: 

In love and mercy God searched after His fallen creatures with the question 
“Where are you?” This question proved two things—that man was lost and that 
God had come to seek. It proved man’s sin and God’s grace. God takes the 
initiative in salvation, demonstrating the very thing Satan got Eve to doubt—His 
love. 26 

Brueggemann likens God’s entry to a Gardener coming to see about the garden. 
God’s rule may have been broken, but an account must be given to the Ruler. 27 The back 
and forth questioning reads like a court trial. The man’s response in 3:10 revealed two 
things: (1) he could still hear God’s voice, and (2) he was now in a state of fear due to his 
nakedness. The man had moved, not necessarily physically, but relationally. His 
relationship with God had shifted and brought about a new emotion, fear. 

God’s next questions in 3:11 cause the man, and the reader, to consider his actions 
in light of his relationship with God: “Who told you that you were naked? Have you 
eaten from the tree that I commanded you not to eat from?” This writer believes that 
these two questions speak to human identity and responsibility, both being tied to human 
destiny. God was asking the man whether or not he had strayed from the plan God had 
set before him. 


26 MacDonald, Believer’s Bible Commentary, 36. 
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The man blames the woman (and indirectly he blames God) for the act of 
rebellion (3:12), and the woman in turn blames the serpent for deceiving her (3:13). The 
guilt and shame of sin can sometimes lead to blaming others for one’s own predicament. 
Brueggemann sees the offense as one of shifting from following God’s plan to following 
one’s own plan. 28 

God gave two responses to man’s disobedience—punishment (3:14-19) and grace 
(3:21). This is much like a parent-child relationship; when the child has disobeyed the 
parent, there are consequences of the disobedience, but the parental love and grace 
remain. Brueggemann writes of this two-fold response and the covering of the humans’ 
shame: 

For all of that narrative assertion of resistance to the Creator God, it is to be 
observed that, alongside a response of anger from God toward the disobedient, in 
these narratives God also acts graciously and protectively to curb the 
destructiveness enacted and evoked by the human creatures. Thus after the harsh 
judgment on the man and woman, God clothes the two of them in order to cover 
over their newly felt shame (Gen. 3:21). 

Genesis has other instances of God’s judgment mixed with grace. In the story of 
Cain, God cast him out of the community for murdering his brother Abel, but God also 
placed a mark on Cain for his protection (4:15). The flood narrative (Gen. 6-7) 
demonstrates another instance of God’s judgment on humankind, but God’s grace on 
Noah and his family. 

God did not leave the man and woman in their shameful condition. Instead, God 
covered and protected them, thus restoring their honor, and God does the same for us. 
“This remedy for the obstacle to their approach to God (cf. 3:10) symbolized God’s 
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purpose to restore men to fellowship with Him. The sinners’ shame, as a religious 
problem, could not be covered by their own efforts (cf. 3:7).” 29 God intervenes on behalf 
of the shamed and does what they cannot do. “They cannot deal with their shame. But 
God can, will, and does. To be clothed is to be given life (cf. Gen. 37:3, 23, 32; II Cor. 
5:4).” 30 God redeems their shame for life and continued relationship with God. “The 
miracle is not that they are punished, but that they live.” 31 

Canonical criticism recognizes that the canon was developed and arranged with a 
theological bent in mind. Genesis is the first book of the Torah, which is also called the 
Five Books of Moses. Moses’ high standing and authority have caused the Torah to be 
highly regarded as scripturally authoritative in both the Jewish and Christian tradition. It 
was probably in its finished form by the fifth century BCE. 32 According to 
Brueggemann: 

This does not mean in every case that they are the “best” books from a religious, 
moral, or artistic perspective, but that the community of faith was drawn to them. 
This list of books thus became the normative starting point and literary deposit 
from which arises the endless process of tradition and imagination whereby the 
community of Judaism is constituted and, derivatively, whereby the Christian 
community is given the resources through which to understand, affirm, and 
receive Jesus of Nazareth as the defining theological reality. 33 

There were other writings at the time of the canonization of the Hebrew canon. A 

Jewish community in Alexandria formed a list of authoritative books in Greek that were 
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“more expansive and less disciplined than the ‘Jewish canon,’ reflective of a different 
cultural, intellectual climate.” 34 This canon became known as the Septuagint. The 
Catholic tradition appropriated the Greek canon; however the Protestant tradition, post- 
Reformation, has opted to recognize the Hebrew canon, with the ordering of books used 
by the Greek canon. 

Brueggemann describes “imaginative remembering” as the intersection of history 
and canon. As a story is retold from generation to generation, there may be some history 
behind the text, but it is hard to know with certainty what actually happened. By 
imaginatively remembering the reader is free to look at the story and interpret it for the 
current context. 

The traditioning process of retelling does not intend to linger over old happening, 
but intends to recreate a rooted, lively world of meaning that is marked by both 
coherence and surprise in which the listening generation, time after time, can 
situate its own life. 35 

The reader should be mindful that the writings of Genesis are drawn from the 

ancient world, the Near East, and have become canon for us because we have 

appropriated it as such. Brueggemann reminds the reader: 

While the material has been declared canon, in a more functional way it becomes 
canon in the time when we take it normatively. Yet in becoming canon, it does 
not cease to be material shaped by and cast in the ways of the Near East. A 
theological interest in canonical material neither permits nor requires us to 
abandon what we know about the world in which the material was shaped. 36 


34 Brueggemann, An Introduction to the Old Testament, 6. 
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Therefore, the retelling of Gen. 3:6-11 is not done as a matter of historical record, rather, 
the retelling is done so that the reader can locate themselves in the story and make 
application to their lives in their context. As each subsequent generation retells the 
stories, they are re-imagined for that generation, and thus appropriated as canon. 

Brueggemann bridges the gap between ancient Near Eastern stories to canon by 
focusing on the theological concept of promise: “The theological interest of the text 
concerns the way in which the two partners (God and creation/Israel) deal with the 
promise.” 37 Much of the Old Testament speaks to covenant and promise between the 
Creator and the creation. 

Brueggemann includes the text from Gen. 3:6-11 in a larger narrative of Genesis 

2:4b-3:24, which he asserts has more to do with “the new emergence in Israel of a royal 

consciousness of human destiny, for which the main issues are power and freedom.” 38 

Brueggemann explains human destiny as follows: 

The destiny of the human creature is to live in God’s world, not a world of his/her 
own making. The human creation is to live with God’s other creatures, some of 
which are dangerous, but all of which are to be ruled and cared for. The destiny 
of the human creation is to live in God’s world, with God’s other creatures, on 
God’s terms. Immediately after the majestic statement of l:l-2:4a, we face now a 
quite different human reality. Whereas l:l-2:4a is about world creation and 
issues in doxology, our present text concerns the crisis of humankind, which 
results in alienation. 39 

The story that is told in Genesis 3 raises theological implications of good versus 
evil; innocence versus guilt; purity versus shame. The instructions from God (which are 
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good, as are all things that God created) were disobeyed by man, which resulted in the 

man’s innocence being replaced by guilt, fear, and shame (3:10). 

It is interesting to note that Brueggemann believes that the Genesis 3 text has been 

misinterpreted by theologians who use it to explain the Fall, as well as the origin of evil 

and death. Regarding the concept of the Fall, Brueggemann asserts that Deut. 30:11-14 

implies that humanity has the ability to obey God. On the concept of evil, he states: 

In fact, the narrative gives no explanation for evil. There is no hint that the 
serpent is the embodiment of principle of evil. The Old Testament 
characteristically is more existential. It is not concerned with origins but with 
faithful responses and effective coping. The Bible offers no theoretical statement 
about the origin of evil. 40 

And concerning the concept of the text explaining the origination of death in the world, 
Brueggemann explains: 

That assumption is in turn based on the mechanistic connection of sin and death. 
But again, the Bible does not reflect on such a question in any sustained way. A 
variety of responses to the reality of death are offered, most often assuming that 
while certain forms of death may be punishment, death in and of itself belongs 
properly to the human life God wills for humankind. It is especially worth noting 
that no one dies in this text. This is not a reflection on death but on troubled, 
anxiety-ridden life. That is a greater problem than death, both in our own context 
and in the world of this narrative. 41 

Brueggemann notes that while God had mentioned the concept of death in 2:17, it was 
not the primary motive to keep man from sinning. It was not until the serpent distorted 
reality and turned the thought of death into a threat that it became a driving force for 
humans. Therefore, “Death comes, not by way of external imposition, but of its own 
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weight. So the nakedness of 3:7 and the hiding of 3:8 already manifest the power of 
death, even before the Lord of the garden takes any action.” 42 

Brueggemann sees the narrative as being more than a story of “apples and 
snakes,” and asserts that the use of the word “nakedness (2:25; 3:7)” combined with the 
words “knowing good and evil” makes an unnecessary connection of sex to sin which is 
not a faithful interpretation of the text. 43 Brueggemann also raises the challenge of the 
Pauline text, Rom. 5:12-21, with the interpretation that Paul was more concerned with 
addressing the problems of the church in Rome and the gospel proclamation than the 
dogmatic interpretation of the origins of sin, evil, and death. Brueggemann calls the 
reader’s attention back to the calling and purposes of God, as well as human destiny in 
the midst of God’s world. This is the story of the gospel. 44 


New Testament 

And everyone went to his own house. But Jesus went to the Mount of 
Olives. Now early in the morning He came again into the temple, and all the 
people came to Him; and He sat down and taught them. Then the scribes and 
Pharisees brought to Him a woman caught in adultery. And when they had set her 
in the midst, they said to Him, “Teacher, this woman was caught in adultery, in 
the very act. Now Moses, in the law, commanded us that such should be stoned. 
But what do You say?” This they said, testing Him, that they might have 
something of which to accuse Him. But Jesus stooped down and wrote on the 
ground with His finger, as though He did not hear. So when they continued 
asking Him, He raised Himself up and said to them, “He who is without sin 
among you, let him throw a stone at her first.” And again He stooped down and 
wrote on the ground. Then those who heard it, being convicted by their 
conscience, went out one by one, beginning with the oldest even to the last. And 
Jesus was left alone, and the woman standing in the midst. When Jesus had raised 
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Himself up and saw no one but the woman, He said to her, “Woman, where are 
those accusers of yours? Has no one condemned you?” She said, “No one, Lord.” 
And Jesus said to her, “Neither do I condemn you; go and sin no more.” Then 
Jesus spoke to them again, saying, “I am the light of the world. He who follows 
Me shall not walk in darkness, but have the light of life” (John 7:53; 8:1-12, 
NKJV) 


The New Testament pericope chosen by this writer is one that most ancient 
writings omit. “This story is one of the best examples of an addition coming into the text 
from an oral tradition.” 45 It tells the story of Jesus’ interaction with two factions: one 
was a group bent on their own mission; the other was a lone woman who was given a 
new mission. 

The text can be read as a narrative in four parts: 

(a) Introduction (7:53-8:2). An unspecified crowd and Jesus are separated, but 
the following day Jesus and “all the people are in the Temple. 

Jesus teaches them. 

(b) The Scribes and Pharisees and Jesus (8:3-6a). The Scribes and Pharisees 
challenge Jesus by asking what he has to say about a woman who has been 
taken in adultery. 

(c) Jesus and the Scribes and Pharisees (8:6b-9). The challenge is reversed as 
Jesus asks the one without guilt to cast the first stone, and the Scribes and 
Pharisees and probably “all the people” depart. 

(d) Jesus and the Woman (8:10-11). For the first time the woman becomes an 
active character, drawn into the action by a question from Jesus who does not 
condemn but gives life. 46 

Although Jesus’ temple teaching was interrupted by this story, the entire drama is viewed 
by this writer as a teaching moment, and was precipitated by the animosity of the scribes 
and Pharisees toward Jesus. 


45 J.D. Douglas, ed.. New Commentary on the Whole Bible, vol. 2, New Testament Volume, ed. 
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The background for the text begins in Chapter 7 with Jesus teaching at the 
Festival of Tabernacles. His teaching was embraced by some and challenged by others in 
his hearing, including some of the Jewish leaders. The challenges were to his doctrinal 
wisdom (7:15) and his origin (7:41-43). The Pharisees ordered the temple guards to arrest 
Jesus; for fear that the crowd was being swayed (7:32). They did not want a teaching 
being accepted except their own, and rejected the teachings of Jesus as blasphemous. In 
7:45-53 “We notice how the leaders use themselves as the norm for accepting or rejecting 
Jesus.” 47 Neither the testimony of the guards, nor Nicodemus’ reconsideration of Jesus’ 
teaching could change the minds of the chief priests and Pharisees. In 7:53 everyone went 
home, but Jesus went to the Mount of Olives (8:1). 

This cliffhanger leaves the reader wondering what will happen next. The 
International Bible Commentary interprets this period as a time of preparation. 
“Meanwhile the leaders are busy staging a comeback (7:53-8:6).” 48 A study on the 
Mount of Olives will perhaps give the reader an indication that Jesus may have been 
staging a comeback of his own. The text does not give us any indication as to why Jesus 
went to the Mount of Olives or what he did while there, but there are other biblical 
references to Jesus going to the Mount of Olives for reflection and prayer: Matt. 21:1, 
Mark 11:1, Luke 19:29 (Jesus’ preparation for his entry into Jerusalem); Matt. 24:3, Mark 
13:3 (Jesus’ discourse on the destruction of the temple and the end of days; Matt. 26:30, 
Mark 14:26 (after the Last Supper with the disciples). 
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The Gospel of Luke gives the reader further insight into Jesus’ visits to the Mount 
of Olives. “This is a Lukan touch, as often in Luke’s Gospel Jesus withdraws on his own 
for prayer before major events (e.g., Luke 4:42; 6:12; 9:18; 11; 1; 21:37-38; 22:39-46).” 49 
Luke informs the reader that Jesus would teach during the day and retire to the Mount of 
Olives in the evening: “Each day Jesus was teaching at the temple, and each evening he 
went out to spend the night on the hill called the Mount of Olives, and all the people 
came early in the morning to hear him at the temple” (Luke 21:37-38). 

Luke also places Jesus on the Mount of Olives, with the disciples, praying in 
agony to God prior to his betrayal and arrest (Luke 22:39-46). The reader can infer that it 
was Jesus’ pattern to retire to the Mount of Olives for a time of prayer and refreshing, and 
return early the next morning to teach in the temple. With this information, the reader is 
not surprised by Jesus returning to the temple in 8:2. 

Jesus arrives at the temple and begins to teach the people who had gathered. 
Suddenly there is an interruption in his teaching “by the pompous approach of several 
scribes and Pharisees who had just caught a woman ... in adultery. Perhaps they thought 
they could use her to discredit the teachings of Christ (8:5, 6).” 50 The reader can infer 
that the tension of the previous day was now brought into the dawn of the new day, as the 
scribes and Pharisees use a woman to confront Jesus with “a question that created an 
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apparently impossible dilemma for him.” 51 The question was a test (8:6) that was used as 
an opportunity to accuse Jesus. 

The dilemma that the scribes and Pharisees posed was this: The woman was guity, 
and under Mosaic law she should be condemned to death. The law’s requirement 
was this: “If a man commits adultery with another man’s wife—with the wife of 
his neighbor—both the adulterer and the adulteress must be put to death” (Lev. 
20:10). The nature of the penalty—stoning—was defined by the Deuteronomic 
law: “If a man is found sleeping with another man’s wife.. .you shall take both of 
them to the gate of that town and stone them to death” (Deut. 22:22-24). If, then, 
Jesus refused to confirm the death penalty, he could be charged with contradicting 
the law of God and would himself be liable to condemnation. If, on the other 
hand, he confirmed the verdict of the Pharisees, he would lose his reputation for 
compassion; and, as Morris suggests, he could have been reported to the Romans 
as inciting the Sanhedrin to independent exercise of the death penalty (NIC, p. 
887). 52 

The situation presents the reader with another cliffhanger, as Jesus, rather than 

answering immediately, bends down and begins to write on the ground “as though he did 

not hear” (8:6). The text does not indicate what was written, and there has been much 

speculation by scholars as to what Jesus wrote. 

There have been several conjectures as to what he wrote. Some say he may have 
simply made marks in the dust to cover his embarrassment; or, as has also been 
suggested, he may have started to make a list of the sins of those who stood in 
front of him. It was, incidentally the only occasion on record that refers to his 
writing. 53 

It is impossible to identify the precise purpose of Jesus’ bending down and 
writing with his finger on the ground (v. 6b). It is even more impossible to guess 
what he might have written. In the face of this challenge from the Scribes and 
Pharisees, where the accused woman has become a chattel in a legal debate, it is 
bet understood as a sign of indifference, and even disappointment with the 
proceedings. Jesus turns away from this dramatic scene and ignores the question 
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asked of him. These are the touches, however well elaborated in the tradition, that 
tell of an event from the life of Jesus. 54 

Scholars have suggested that while the Pharisees gave a correct verdict, that one 

caught in the act of adultery should be put to death, they had forgotten the fact that they 

were sinners as well. The New Commentary on the Whole Bible asserts: 

The Pharisees were correct when they said that adulterers and adulteresses were to 
be killed (Lev. 20:10; Deut. 22:22) but tragically mistaken when they assumed 
that they, as secret sinners, were qualified to render the capital punishment. The 
Son of God knew both their motives and their hypocritically sinful lives, so with 
ominous silence he began writing on the ground. He may have done this to show 
his aversion to enter on the subject. 55 

The Pharisees continued to press Jesus for an answer (8:7). Jesus takes a break from his 

writing, and in one sentence he makes a statement that shows his compassion for the 

guilty woman, as well as his awareness of the Pharisees’ hypocrisy: “He who is without 

sin among you, let him throw a stone at her first” (John 8:7, NKJV). Afterwards, Jesus 

bent down again and resumed his writing. The defense attorney has rested his case. The 

ball was now in the Pharisees’ court to give a response. 

His reply put the dilemma back on his questioners. In this particular offense there 
would normally be no witnesses, since its nature would demand privacy. Either 
the witnesses became such by accident, which would be unusual; or they were 
present purposely to create the trap for Jesus, in which case they themselves were 
guilty; or they condoned the deed, and this would make them partners in it. 
According to Jewish law, in any case of capital punishment the witnesses must 
begin the stoning. Whether Jesus by his statement implied that they were guilty of 
condoning or of committing adultery with this woman, or whether he was 
speaking about past personal guilt is uncertain. In either case, each one of the 
accusers would either have to admit that he was guilty or else refrain from 
demanding the woman’s death. 56 
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One by one, all of the witnesses for the prosecution, including the scribes and 
Pharisees, began to silently depart because of their own consciences (8:9). Verse 9 also 
tells the reader that the oldest men left first. “The older ones either had more sins for 
which they were answerable or else had more sense than to make an impossible 
profession of righteousness.” 57 

Whatever the reason for their departure, it left the woman standing alone before 
Jesus and the people who had gathered for his morning teaching (8:9). The reader is 
presented with another moment of suspense, awaiting the outcome of the story after such 
a dramatic scene had unfolded. Prior to this scene, the main characters were the scribes 
and Pharisees, but after their departure the unnamed, silent woman becomes a primary 
character. “As Augustine states it: ‘Only two remain, the wretched woman and the 
incarnation of mercy.’” 58 

The Fourth Gospel narrates Jesus’ encounter with women throughout his public 
ministry. Jesus’ disciples included men and women, which upset the patriarchal society 
of the time, but also serves to illustrate the value that Jesus placed on women. Fiorenza 
offers this as an explanation for the later insertion of the John 7:53; 8:1-11 text into the 
Gospel of John: 

Although the story about the woman caught in adultery is a later addition to the 
Gospel’s text, the interpolator nevertheless had a fine sense for the dynamics of 
the narrative which places women at crucial points of development and 
confrontation. 59 
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Jesus is the first to speak in this scene, and the first to acknowledge the woman’s 
humanity: 

Jesus’ words to the woman, “Woman, where are they? Has no one condemned 
you?” (v.10: ouedeis se katckrincn.fi are the first words addressed to the woman 
in the story. She is addressed as “you” (se) and is now no longer an object, a 
necessary evil, but someone who can enter into a relationship with Jesus. 
Addressing him as “Lord” (kyrie), displaying her reverence for him, she tells 
Jesus that no one condemns her (v. 11a). On the basis of the relationship that is 
established by this dialogue Jesus can challenge her to sin no more. From this 
moment on (apo tou nun), the moment of her encounter with Jesus, he offers her 
the double possibility of a new life: “Go, and from this moment on do not sin 
again” (cf. note). The men (Scribes and Pharisees) in the earlier part of the story 
would not even allow her physical life. That has been restored to her through the 
intervention of Jesus. But the command to sin no more offers her the possibility of 
a newness of life in a right relationship with God. 60 

Jesus showed the woman compassion and mercy, rather than condemnation. The 

definition of the word “condemn” gives insight to the impact of Jesus’ statement: 

Kpivco (krino). vb. to pass judgment, to make a judgment. This verb describes the 
act of carrying out a judicial process or making a judgment. This is the most 
widely used term in the nt to describe the act of judgment. Additional terms such 
as the nouns Kpipa (krima) and icpiaig (krisis) are derived from this verbal stem 
and essentially overlap in meaning. The compound forms dvaicpivco (anakrino) 
and KaxaKpiv® (katakrino) are used frequently throughout the nt with the same 
basic meaning. The verb krino is often used with a forensic sense to mean 
condemnation or punishment. The authors of the NT emphasize that the Father 
appointed Jesus as his judicial agent to carry out the final judgment on the day of 
the Lord (John 5:22-30). God’s eschatological judgment also has ethical 
implications for the present time. The NT therefore exhorts believers to live in 
reverence of God, knowing that he is the impartial judge who will exonerate them 
and bring condemnation upon those who defy him (1 Pet. 1:17; 2 Pet. 2:3—16). 61 

Jesus had the authority to condemn, to pass judgment on the woman, but he also 

had the authority to forgive and to show mercy. As he stood before the group of people 
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who were there for his teaching, Jesus showed them what it looked like to forego passing 
judgment on a person, and instead offering the person compassion. But the lesson did not 
stop there, Jesus offered the woman a new way of living in verse 1 lb: “go, and sin no 
more.” Instead of facing death, she was given new life. 

The story traditionally ends there; however, this writer is including 8:12 as a 
summation of the teaching moment. After being confronted by the darkened hearts of the 
scribes and Pharisees, Jesus concludes this lesson by turning back to the listeners who 
had gathered and proclaiming to all that, “I am the light of the world. He who follows Me 
shall not walk in darkness, but have the light of life” (John 8:12, NKJV). Jesus replaced 
the darkness of the woman’s past with the light of new life in Christ. 

Church tradition (in the late second century) attributes the authorship of the 
Gospel of John to the Apostle John, the disciple who “’was reclining next to him [Jesus]’ 
(John 13:23). 62 John 21:20 and 21:24 connect this designation as the identifier of the one 
who wrote the book of John. Irenaeus, bishop of Lyons (around 185 CE), also believed 
the gospel to have been written by Jesus’ disciple, John, and that it was written in 
Ephesus. 63 

The authorship, date, and location of the writing of the Gospel of John have been 
debated by scholars over the years. For one thing, John was a very common name at the 
time and several persons in New Testament writings had that name. Another 
complication was that Irenaeus’ testimony was called to question and deemed unreliable 
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by some. And to complicate matters further, the writer of John never identified himself 
by name, and some scholars believe that John 21 was a later insertion. 64 However, the 
internal evidence of the gospel itself caused church fathers to believe that John, Jesus’ 
disciple, was the author. 

Within the gospel, the one who “leaned on Jesus’ chest’ at Jesus’ last meal is also 
called “the one whom Jesus loved” (13:23). This “Beloved Disciple” (as scholars 
call him) is mentioned later in the story as one known to the high priest and 
present at Jesus’ trial before him (18:15-16). He is also the one to whom Jesus, 
while on the cross, entrusted his mother (19:26-27). Lastly, he is linked with 
Peter (18:15; 21:7); indeed, he is “the other disciple” who outruns Peter to the 
tomb but enters the tomb only after Peter (20:2-8). 65 

The dating of the Gospel of John has also been debated. Scholars deal with this 
problem by looking at P 52 , which is “The earliest surviving papyrus fragment of the New 
Testament, John 18:31-33, 37-38, from Egypt, usually dated about 125 CE.” 66 By 
looking at the dating of P 52 , as well as John’s mention of Jerusalem’s destruction and 
Jesus’ conflict with leaders of the synagogue, scholars date the writing between 90-100 
CE. 67 

The Gospel of John is not considered as one of the synoptic gospels, although it 
has some stories that are similar. Scholars debate whether the similarities are due to the 
author of John having read Gospels of Mark or Luke, or if the similarities are due to the 
commonality of oral traditions passed down. 68 


64 Duling, The New Testament , 406. 

65 Duling, The New Testament , 406. 

66 Duling, The New Testament , 576. 

67 Duling, The New Testament , 407. 

68 Duling, The New Testament , 410. 
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The text including John 7:53-8:11 is a later addition to the canon, and does not 
appear in many translations: 

This story is not included in the best and earliest manuscripts (Papyrus Bodmer II 
[P66], Papyrus Bodmer XV [P75], Codeces Sinaiticus, Vaticanus, Alexandrinus, 
Ephraemi Rescriptus, Regius, the Freer Gospels, and others). In fact, it is absent 
from all witnesses earlier than the ninth century, with the exception of a fifth- 
century Greek-Latin manuscript. No Greek church father comments on the 
passage prior to the twelfth century—until Euthymius Zigabenus, who himself 
declares that the accurate copies do not contain it. 69 

The pericope has been placed in the Gospel of John, either after John 7:52 or at the end of 

the book; and in other manuscripts it has been placed after Luke 21:38. Ancient writings 

used an obeli (- or +) to mark the passage as an addition to the text. 70 In many modem 

translations the passage is marked with a parenthetical symbol such as [ ] or (), italicized, 

or footnoted to indicate that the text is a later addition. 

Farmer asserts the following: 

John 7:53-8:11 is missing in most manuscripts of the gospel and appears in other 
manuscripts in Luke’s gospel. For this reason some Bibles and commentaries 
place this section in brackets. We read the story in its Johannine context to derive 
a meaning that is integral to its current setting. 71 

The text is most often placed in the Gospel of John between Jesus teaching at the Feast of 

Tabernacles and Jesus teaching in the temple treasury (8:20). 

A more certain explanation for the localization of the story in the general context 
of John vii and viii can be found in the fact that it illustrates certain statements of 
Jesus in those chapters, for example, viii 15, “I pass judgment on no one”; viii 46, 
“Can any of you convict me of sin?” 72 


69 Douglas, New Commentary on the Whole Bible, 248. 

70 Douglas, New Commentary on the Whole Bible, 248. 

71 Farmer, The International Bible Commentary, 1476. 

72 Raymond E. Brown, trans.. The Anchor Bible, vol. 1, The Gospel According to John (i-xii) 
(Garden City, NY: Doubleday & Company, 1966), 336. 
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The Feast of Tabernacles was a remembrance of Israel’s wanderings in the desert 
and God’s provision. Jesus’ teaching at the festival emphasized that his authority was 
that which came from the Father (7:28). This was blasphemous to the Pharisees who 
claimed to be the sole authority on all things of God. The teaching in the temple (8:12- 
20) portrays Jesus’ declarations on passing human judgment, as opposed to divine 
judgment: “You judge by human standards; I pass judgment on no one. But if I do judge, 
my decisions are true, because I am not alone. I stand with the Father, who sent me” 
(John 8:15-16 ). The Anchor Bible quotes Hoskyns on the issue by stating that: “while 
the story may be textually out of place, from a theological viewpoint it fits into the theme 
of judgment in ch. viii.” 73 

The story comes from an oral tradition. “It provides a striking account of an event 

that probably has its roots in a memory of an event from the ministry of Jesus.” 74 The 

New Commentary on the Whole Bible states: 

The story is known to have been a piece of oral tradition first recorded in a Syriac 
version circulated in the Western church, eventually finding its way into the Latin 
Vulgate and from there into later Greek texts, from which the Textus Receptus 
was derived (Metzger). 75 

Sacra Pagina: The Gospel of John gives the following explanation for the validity of the 
story’s insertion: 

Although it plays no role in the Johannine account of Jesus’ presence in Jerusalem 
for the feast of Tabernacles (cf. 7:1-10:21), this passage is an ancient and precious 
witness to Jesus of Nazareth. It has no doubt been shaped into its present form in 
the storytelling tradition of the early Church (cf. Ehnnann, “Jesus and the 
Adulteress” 24-44; McDonald, “The So-Called” 416-420), but at least three issues 


73 Brown, The Gospel According to John, 336. 

74 Moloney, The Gospel of John, 260. 

75 Douglas, New Commentary on the Whole Bible, 248. 
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point to its association with the life of Jesus: the punishment for adultery was 
discussed in the time of Jesus (cf. Mark 10:2; 12:15; Matt 22:35; Luke 10:25. For 
the discussion, cf. Blank, “Frauen” 86); second, Jesus opposes the traditional 
defenders of the Mosaic tradition; and third, on his own authority he 
unconditionally forgives a sinner. Jesus stands traditional values upside down if 
adherence to such values means that a woman is made a chattel, in this case a 
necessary evil in a debate over a point of the Law (cf. Moloney, Woman 8-25; 
Blank, “Frauen” 89-91). 76 

This writer found that some commentaries addressed John 7:53-8:11, while many others 
did not, except as a footnote. 

It is the belief of this writer that shame can have an effect on a person that 
prevents them from moving forward in life. This effect of shame has been observed in 
the church in which this writer currently serves, as well as in the writer’s previous 
appointments. Shame can cause one to withdraw from society, as did Adam and Eve, 
dwelling in a pit of guilt and condemnation. In a church setting, it can cause people to 
not get involved in the ministries of the church, especially in a leadership role, because of 
one’s self-condemnation. 

The issue of shame and nakedness is as old as the creation of humanity. The first 
mention of nakedness in the context of shame appears in the book of Genesis, after God 
created the first man and woman. “Adam and his wife were both naked, and they felt no 
shame” (Gen. 2:25). K.A. Matthews makes mention of Gen. 2:25 and the relationship of 
nakedness and shame: “Verse 25 explains that nakedness was not always a shameful 
condition for the human family.” 77 


76 Moloney, The Gospel of John, 262. 

77 E. Ray Clendenen, ed.. The New American Commentary: An Exegetical and Theological 
Exposition of Holy Scripture, vol. 1A, Genesis 1-11:26, ed. Kenneth A. Mathews (Nashville, TN: 
Broadman and Holman Publishers, 1996), 224-225, accessed October 15, 2015, Logos Bible Software. 
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The analysis of Gen. 3:6-11 allowed this writer to observe that the state of the 
man and his wife in Gen. 2:25 (naked and no shame) was in direct opposition to their 
state in Gen. 3:7 (NLT): “At that moment their eyes were opened, and they suddenly felt 
shame at their nakedness.” The opening of their eyes was a spiritual opening. They were 
able to see and know that they had violated God’s intention for their lives. 

As a result of their actions they experienced a new feeling, shame. The shame 
that they felt was not in and of itself a bad thing. Many times shame will cause someone 
to repent and return to God’s intentions for their lives. However, the shame and guilt that 
Adam and Eve experienced caused them to hide from God. Their shame caused them to 
be self-condemned and the result was to blame one another (and indirectly, God), to 
make a feeble attempt to cover their shame with garments of leaves, and to hide from the 
one who created them. 

In the context of this writer, guilt and shame have instilled a fear of serving in 
leadership into the hearts of some of the membership. This writer knows of many people 
who are ashamed of their past lives, and they will not step into leadership for fear that 
their past will be uncovered, leaving them naked and ashamed. God’s questions to the 
man open the door for healing and restoration. The questions speak to the issues of one’s 
relationship and identity in Christ, and allow for self-reflection as to where one is in 
Christ, and to whose voice one is listening. When one can wrestle with those questions, 
this writer believes that that is the path to healing from shame and restoration to honor. 

The story of the woman caught in the act of adultery serves as a two-fold model. 
First, it shows Jesus’ response to those who choose to instill shame in others, as the 
Pharisees and teachers of the law did by putting the woman on public display instead of 
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showing her compassion. Second, it shows Jesus’ redemption of the woman, 
reconstructing the shame in the woman’s life with honor and a new purpose for her life. 

Others can instill a feeling of shame on a person by their actions. The Pharisees 
brought shame to the woman by parading her in front of Jesus and the people in the 
temple court. This act of condemnation places the accuser in the position of judge and 
jury. Jesus caused the Pharisees to look at their own lives. He does a paradigm shift that 
shows that their justice is not true justice, but a form of self-righteousness. Modern 
society has often viewed the Church as hypocritical. Often, the Church’s condemnation 
brings shame rather than healing. It would serve the Church well to stop judging and 
condemning those who are not like us, and to show compassion and mercy to the 
vulnerable among us. This writer intends to incorporate that concept in the DMin project. 

Jesus showed us how to do this through his interaction with the Pharisees and 
with the unnamed woman. Jesus saw the woman as a person, not as an object of 
condemnation. He spoke to her, not about her. Jesus met the woman at her point of 
need, rather than passing judgment on her. This is a lesson for the Church, as we 
encounter persons who come in broken, abused, and shamed by society. We are to 
minister to them, offer them new life through Jesus Christ, and then send them out to tell 
the good news of the gospel to others. This is what Jesus did for the woman. This is how 
the Church can restore honor and value to people. 

This writer’s DMin project will incorporate the principles of both the Old and 
New Testament texts in this paper, with the intent of providing a model that deconstructs 
shame and reconstructs honor, thus building healthy leaders in the church. The biblical 
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texts will provide a foundation of support for God’s faithful interaction with humanity, 
and Jesus’ continued redemption of that which is broken. 



CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 


The Church has not always handled the issue of shame in healthy ways. In fact, 
many people have shunned the Church because the Church had been the source of their 
shame. Much like the Pharisees who shamed the woman caught in the act of adultery 
(John 8:1-11), some denominations have taken a judgmental and condemning view of 
persons who have either sinned or been sinned against. And at various times in history, 
the Church has condoned actions that have brought shame, utilizing passages from 
Scripture for support. One such action has been the Church’s stance on racial 
discrimination. 

The issues of race and the equality of humanity have not received just treatment 
within the Church. In fact, racial injustices as manifested in the forms of slavery, 
lynchings, and Jim Crow laws have been historically endorsed by many religious 
institutions within the Church. When shamed and oppressed Black people looked for the 
freedom touted in the gospel message, they were met with the reality that the majority 
race did not see equality in the same way. This led to the rise of a resistance religion that 
became known as the Black Church, which became a restorer of honor and dignity, and a 
leading force in the development of Black empowerment. 
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This paper will look at how the majority Church has dealt with the issue of racial 
discrimination, from the first Africans taken into slavery to the descendants of African 
slaves in America. The writer chose the topic of racial discrimination within the Church 
in order to explore how such a shameful issue had been addressed by an institution that 
proclaims freedom through Christ Jesus. It seemed to the writer that the exploration was 
necessary for the writer’s doctoral project in order to lend discussion to how a people 
who have been shamed were treated within the walls of an organization that professed 
unity and oneness in Christ. 

The first part of the paper will look at the Church’s views on slavery as the New 
World was being shaped in the eighteenth century. Religion in America was also 
developing at this time, as the colonies sought to break away from the Church of England 
and form their own brand of religion. Ministers of various denominations spoke out 
either in favor of or opposed to slavery. The Church was split as the Civil War 
approached, and remained split after the war ended. 

The second part of the paper will look at how the Church responded to the racial 
injustice of lynching. This act of hatred, as blatant as it was, was part of the fabric of 
American society from the late 1800s to the mid 1900s. The fact that the Church was not 
just a silent witness, but in many ways a sanctioning body for this form of social control 
and shame, makes it one of the great enigmas of our time in the mind of this writer. 

The saving grace that arose within the context of racial discrimination and shame 
came out of the very book that was used to promote the shame, the Bible. A resistance 
movement of slave religion, the invisible church, gave slaves another view of what it 
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meant to be equal and free. This paper will look at how a people oppressed by religious 

views, saw beyond the oppressive views to a view of freedom, spiritually and physically. 

This paper will also look at how an act of shame, praying Black congregants 

being escorted out of the church for coming to the altar, led to the formation of what has 

become one of the strongest Black institutions in America, the Black Church. The Black 

Church has been instrumental in leading the fight for racial justice, training strong 

leaders, developing a strategic infrastructure, and empowering Blacks for leadership in all 

walks of life. The paper also makes mention of the discrimination that Black women 

experienced within the Black Church as they sought to be leaders in the church. 

As the New World was beginning to take shape in the 1700s, Old World views 

maintained vigilance for the institution of slavery. 

Sometime in late 1723, the Protestant bishop of London, who had informal 
responsibility for Church of England affairs in America, received a wrenching 
petition from slaves in Virginia. It was unsigned, written by a mulatto slave 
“baptized and brought up in the way of the Christian faith.” He described how the 
masters were harsh with him and all other slaves, “as hard with us as the 
Egyptians was with the children of Israel ... To be plain, they do look no more 
upon us than if we were dogs.” Masters kept the slaves “in ignorance of our 
salvation . . . kept out of the church, and matrimony is denied [to] us.” The slaves 
begged the bishop for opportunities to learn “the Lord’s Prayer, the creed, and the 
Ten Commandments.” They hoped that their children could “be put to school and 
learned to read through the Bible.” 1 

The petition was written in fear for their lives; however, the slaves had nothing to fear, 
for the letter was misfiled until discovered in the 1990s. Organized religion did not come 


1 Jon Butler, Grant Wacker, and Randall Balmer, Religion in American Life: A Short History (New 
York, NY: Oxford University Press, 2008), 3-4. 
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to the defense of the slaves. In fact, “Through most of the colonial period, religion never 
disturbed the advance of slavery.” 2 

An eighteenth century disciple of Jonathan Edwards, Samuel Hopkins, was the 
first religious voice to speak out against slavery in America, except for some Quakers. 3 
In the 1830s Charles Grandison Finney, a lay person who led the Second Awakening, 
was a controversial voice who linked “the genuineness of the conversion experience” 
with “the convert’s adoption of anti-slavery sentiments.” 4 It was as if the conversion 
experience itself opened the convert’s eyes to the disgrace of slavery. 

Methodists were split on the issue of slavery, although John Wesley preached 
against it. 

Nowhere in the corpus of Wesley's writings is there a statement in support of 
slavery. While he does not attack slavery head on until he is sixty-nine years old, 
he has numerous interactions with the topic throughout his life and not once does 
he speak favorably about it. When he does confront slavery, he leaves no doubt 
about his position. He gives no evidence that his position has changed and he 
continues to work to end slavery until his death, nineteen years later. What is 
remarkable is that, at the age of sixty-nine when most of his peers were either 
inactive or dead, Wesley exerts extensive energy in the cause. Something had 
ignited him. It was not a new conviction that slavery was wrong, but probably a 
new awareness that he could do something about it. He felt he must do something 
about it. 

Regarding his actual position, Wesley vehemently opposed the slave trade. 
Some of his harshest epithets are used in referring to those involved in the trade. 5 


2 Butler, Religion in American Life, 4. 

3 Arthur Cushman McGiffert, Jr., “The Church and Social Change: Program,” The Journal of 
Religious Thought 16, no. 2 (1959): 95-107, accessed November 17, 2015, ATLA Religion Database with 
ATLASerials, EBSCO/zosf. 
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There were different opinions on the interpretations of John Wesley’s messages within 
the Methodist Episcopal (ME) Church, especially on slavery. Although the church had 
condemned slavery at first, many white members held slaves and were in favor of 
slavery. The first case that challenged the church was the issue of Bishop Francis 
Harding’s slave ownership. The Church wanted to suspend him from office for failure to 
free his slaves. 

Harding had come to own slaves through his wife, not from purchase, and appealed the 
suspension. The appeal was rejected. 6 

Whereas John Wesley had an impact on slavery in England, that was not the case 
in America until much later. 

And more broadly, the masses of English, the "common folk" who signed 
petitions and elected members of Parliament were greatly influenced by 
Methodism, which had become the largest dissenting group in England. 

The contrast is seen in America where Methodist leadership were not as 
consistently opposed to slavery and the cross-section of American lay Methodists 
were not of one mind on slavery. Also, American Methodist leadership did not 
have the level of influence in government that their English counterpart had. The 
result was that America would postpone addressing slavery for more than a 
generation after Britain and then mainly because of the threat of secession. 
Wesley's influence in Britain was much stronger and resulted in earlier, more 
decisive action. His influence does become apparent in his American followers in 
the 1840s when American Methodism split predominantly over slavery; Wesley's 
personal position was cited as the official stance of both Wesleyan and Free 
Methodists. 88 

The issue of slavery was the main concern that led to the division of the ME Church 
going separate ways in 1844, as northern and southern leaders wrestled with slavery as 


6 Frederick A. Norwood, The Story of American Methodism (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 
1974), 197-198. 
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moral sin, and the impact that slavery would have on their witness to society. The 

theological issue of slavery being evil but not sinful continued to be debated. 

Leaders in the North were tom between an uneasy conscience which recognized 
the sinful proportions of the institution of slavery and an abiding sense of 
responsibility to the church which had nurtured them. On the other hand, leaders 
in the South, finding their feet stuck more and more in the muddy environment of 
the Cotton Kingdom, felt pressed to justify what they at first recognized as an evil 
by claiming that it was not also a sin. 7 

The Civil War was, in many ways, a religious battle. Both slavery proponents 

and anti-slavery groups believed in providence, that God was on their side. 

Religion and the Civil War. “The character of the war is, with us, essentially and 
necessarily religion ... In its simplest form, the war with us is for freedom of 
conscience—freedom to interpret the Bible and worship God according to the 
dictates of our conscience,” Editor, Army and Navy Messenger , Shreveport, LA. 
“Your cause is the cause of God, the cause of Christ, of humanity. It is a conflict 
of truth with error; of the Bible with Northern infidelity—of pure Christianity 
with Northern Fanaticism,” J.W. Tucker, 1862. 8 

There was a crisis of theology and biblical interpretation as the church wrestled with the 

issue of how to interpret scripture in light of slavery. There was no ultimate theological or 

religious authority to which they could appeal. 9 Both sides thought that they were doing 

something just and godly. Abraham Lincoln addressed the issue of providence in 1862: 

The will of God prevails. In great contests each party claims to act in accordance 
with the will of God. Both may be, and one must be, wrong. God cannot be for 
and against the same thing at the same time. In the present civil war it is quite 
possible that God’s purpose is something different from the purpose of either 
party; and yet the human instrumentalities, working just as they do, are of the best 
adaptation to effect his purpose. I am almost ready to say that this is probably 
true; that God wills this contest, and wills that it shall not end yet. By his mere 
great power on the minds of the now contestants, he could have either saved or 


7 Norwood, The Story of American Methodism, 201. 

8 Lerone Martin, “American Religion and the Civil War” (lecture, Eden Theological Seminary, St. 
Louis, MO, February, 2011). 
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destroyed the Union without a human contest. Yet the contest began. And having 
begun, he could give the final victory to either side any day. Yet the contest 
proceeds. 10 

African religions did not survive the New World experience of slavery, as tribes 
were scattered and the religious pluralism of Africa did not translate well among the 
mixed tribe ancestry of slaves who found themselves on the same plantation. Slaves 
were forbidden to practice public worship, except for an occasional funeral or marriage, 
and most colonial laws forbade the gathering of Africans for any reason. There was no 
longer one voice to whom a tribe could look, so “Africans reconstructed in America some 
key elements of their traditional religious practice and slowly reconfigured Christianity 
according to their own needs.” 11 

While white institutions argued their sides of the issue of slavery, slaves created 
their own invisible institution. 

In the slave community there was an “invisible institution” hidden from whites, in 
which Black men and women bonded and created a world in which the moral 
values of respect, cooperation, and compassion were central to group identity and 
survival. Secret meetings were held in the slave quarters or other locations where 
enslaved women and men might preach, sing, pray, testify, and dance.. .In these 
meetings, out of the sight of their masters, slaves emphasized their belief in a God 
of justice, a liberating God, who would deliver them out of bondage. 12 

Songs such as “Go Down Moses ” helped the slaves to locate their plight with that of the 

Israelites, and to have confidence that God would one day free them from bondage as 


10 Martin, “American Religion and the Civil War,” lecture. 
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well. Slaves endured constant degradation and shame as families were split, bred, bought 
and sold as commodities, and made to endure harsh labor. 

In spite of the shame inflicted upon them, the invisible institution helped many 
slaves to maintain their self-worth. 

Away from white supervision, in their private lives, slave parents, mothers in 
particular, often stressed the value of freedom and emphasized their own self- 
worth. They taught their children through words and example how to dissemble. 
Charlotte Brooks, formerly enslaved in Louisiana, affectionately called Aunt 
Charlotte, observed, “[I]t was death for us poor darkies to talk about freedom.” 
Survival was the watchword, and in order to survive one had to “wear the mask” 
—that is, leam how to conceal the truth and one’s true feelings. “Putting on old 
massa” became an African American art form in which the slave utilized every 
resource available to simply survive the unceasing psychological, emotional, and 
physical abuse, and to communicate the moral value of freedom. 13 

This view towards freedom was what kept many slaves going; the belief that God would 

deliver and set them free. As one slave stated, 

Yes, honey, I was IN slavery, but I was not no slave. I was just in it, that is all. 
They never made me hold my head down and there was a whole pa’cel (sic) of 
Negroes just like me; we just could not be broke. . . . We are poor, but proud. 14 

While slavery proponents and abolitionists argued over religion, for many of the slaves 

religion was their salvation. Their religion caused them to hold their heads high and 

endure the shame of slavery. 

The ability to dissemble, to hide one’s true feelings about slavery, became very 
important for slaves who were allowed to attend and even become members of their 
master’s Catholic Church. If a slave were to confess to the priest their desire for freedom, 
the slave could be hung because many priests were “part and parcel of the white 


13 Collier-Thomas, Jesus, Jobs, and Justice, 7. 
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slavocracy and totally invested in the social order.” 15 It is interesting that the same Bible 

that slavery proponents used to justify slavery became such a source of hope to the 

enslaved. Phoebe Palmer, a revivalist, spoke on the self-evidentiary nature of the Bible: 

The Bible is a wonderfully simple book; and, if you had taken the naked word of 
God as . . . your counsel, instead of taking the opinions of men in regard to that 
Word, you might have been a more enlightened, simple, happy, and useful 
Christian.” 16 

The Church’s stance on slavery remained split through the Revolutionary period, 
and racial discrimination continued to prevail throughout the land. Richard Allen, a slave 
who had bought his own freedom, was instrumental in the formation of an organization 
that took the shame of discrimination and segregation and turned it to honor, the African 
Methodist Episcopal (AME) Church. 

The year 1787 was crucial, because it marked Allen’s leadership in helping to 
organize the Free African Society, the first Negro institution intended to improve 
the lot of Black people, and because it marked the “walkout” from St. George’s 
church. As the culmination of a series of discriminations, including segregation 
in the gallery, two trustees of the church tried to pull two Black worshipers up 
from their prayers. Allen led them out, and others followed. They began to 
worship separately, and in 1794 Asbury himself dedicated a building for their use. 
This was the beginning of “Mother Bethel” Church. More or less friendly 
relations continued with the leaders and the ME churches in Philadelphia. 17 

Francis Asbury ordained Allen a deacon in 1799. Once the new Black Church 

had formed, the issue of church property ownership was raised. The only way that 

Blacks could have control of the church property was by forming their own 


15 Collier-Thomas, Jesus, Jobs, and Justice, 8. 
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denomination, thus in 1816 several smaller church groups came together to form the 

AME denomination, with Richard Allen being elected as their first bishop. 

The AME denomination grew rapidly; from almost seven thousand in 1826, to 

seventeen thousand by 1848. This growth was attributed to a couple of reasons: 

Two important aspects of the rise of the AME Church go beyond the strictly 
ecclesiastical. From the beginning, this denomination took a strong stance against 
segregation in church membership and as a consequence has always counted 
some white persons among its members. Furthermore, the work of Allen can be 
seen as an early expression of Black Power or Nationalism, since he engaged 
actively in projects for the economic and political betterment of Black people, 
which included the boycott of slavemade goods. 18 

The AME Church became a strong organization that trained Black church leadership, and 

organized Blacks economically and politically. Honor and dignity was restored to Blacks 

as they formed their own system of leadership. 

The Black Church became a strong voice for social activism and the abolitionist 

movement, supplying speakers, authors, and support of the Underground Railroad. 

“Virtually every African American church pulpit was an abolitionist platform, and every 

preacher, as well as gifted laity, orators for the cause.” 19 The righteous discontent of an 

oppressed and shamed people was given voice within the context of the Black Church. 

As Blacks became empowered in church leadership, women became a big support 

emotionally, financially, and in the preaching arena. “Jarena Lee, born free in Cape May, 

New Jersey, 1783, was the first woman officially sanctioned to preach in the AME 


18 Norwood, The Story of American Methodism, 171. 
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Church.” 20 Many of the pioneering women leaders came out of the Methodist Church in 

the North, which was one of the first denominations to acknowledge that slaves had 

souls, and to support spiritual sanctification as expressed through the holiness doctrine. 

The holiness doctrine validated women’s right to preach. Women adhering to the 
doctrine “believed that no man or institution could sanction their right to preach 
that this was the sole prerogative of God.” Essentially, in spite of church law, 
Black and white women interpreted sanctification as an authorization to preach. 21 

While women celebrated their new found freedom in Christ, many male 

preachers, and husbands, did not see preaching as an occupation for women. 

Some persons li nk ed “spiritually proficient women with sexual license.” A 
woman could have her reputation ruined by spurious rumors suggesting that she 
was a woman of loose morals. It was also common practice to suggest that 
women preachers were mentally unstable. 

Women were excluded from participation in the religious polity, and 
hence the formal leadership structure, in all evangelical churches, black, white, 
and biracial. Historically the structure of dominance in all areas of American life 
has been white over Black and other people of color, and men over women. It is 
of no consequence in this respect that women have consistently outnumbered men 
in practically all religious traditions. 22 

Just as Blacks had to struggle for religious freedom. Black women had to further struggle 
for the right to be full participants in church polity and leadership, even within the Black 
denominations that they had helped to build. While enduring the shame of racial 
discrimination within the larger society, women also endured gender discrimination 
within the Black Church. “Mother Bethel AME Church, like many churches, had separate 
entrances for male and female congregants and maintained sex segregated seating in the 


20 Collier-Thomas, Jesus, Jobs, and Justice, 25. 

21 Collier-Thomas, Jesus, Jobs, and Justice, 25-26. 

22 Collier-Thomas, Jesus, Jobs, and Justice, 27. 
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sanctuary prior to the 1870s.” 21 Black women played an active role in the building and 
support of the Black Church; however they were not given voice and were not considered 
as equals in church affairs. 

Black Baptist churchmen certainly recognized the importance of women’s active 
support for the denomination’s efforts toward racial self-help and self-reliance. 

Yet male-biased traditions and rules of decorum sought to mute women’s voices 
and accentuate their subordinate status vis-a-vis men. Thus tainted by the values 
of the larger American society, the Black Church sought to provide men with full 
manhood rights, while offering women a separate and unequal status. 24 

It is an interesting dynamic that a religious organization that was formulated out of the 

resistance to oppression and discrimination in the larger society, began to practice 

oppression and discrimination within the context of the church; shame begetting shame. 

The Church continued to be divided on the issue of race in the post-revolutionary 

period. Throughout Reconstruction and the Great Migration of Blacks to the north, the 

oppression of slavery gave way to an increase in lynchings. The lynching era (1880- 

1940) was a time of torture as close to five thousand African Americans were tortured 

then hung from a tree as cheering mobs, Christians included, stood and watched. 25 

Lynchings were brutal and inhumane ways in which racial hatred and social 

control spread. The very threat of lynching instilled fear and shame into the hearts of 

Blacks, so much so that even after a lynching, Blacks did not speak of it. The event itself 


23 Collier-Thomas, Jesus, Jobs, and Justice, 32. 

24 Evelyn Brooks Higginbotham, Righteous Discontent: The Women’s Movement in the Black 
Baptist Church, 1880-1920 (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1993), 3. 

25 James H. Cone, The Cross and the Lynching Tree (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 2011), 3. 
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would be advertised, drawing crowds of spectators. Pictures of the mutilated, hanging 
bodies were put on postcards that were traded among lynching fans. 26 

. For the most part, the white Church was silent on lynching, with many people 
seeing it as a matter of preserving white supremacy. The Ku Klux Klan emerged as a 
social club initially in 1866, but turned into a vigilante group with the intent of 
maintaining the superiority of the white race. Whites did not see ex-slaves as equal to 
them, even in church, so lynching was an effort to scare them into obedience and 
subservience. 27 

Rev. Reverdy C. Ransom, an AME preacher and supporter of the Social Gospel, 
made the following statement in 1896, in response to the lynchings, rapes, and deplorable 
treatment of American Americans: 

American Christianity is brutal. While human beings have been burned within the 
shadow of its churches, its only solace for the writhing agony and groans of the 
dying have been demoniac cheers ... It has uttered no protest. . . American 
Christianity has comforted the Negro by pointing his weary eyes to “Gates of 
pearl and mansions in the skies,” but has refused him an opportunity to find 
employment in the wealth producing industries of the country in order that he 
might possess a cottage on earth. 28 

Ida B. Wells gave her thoughts on the silence surrounding lynchings as follows: 

According to Wells, “It is the easier way to get along in the South—to ignore the 
question altogether; our American Christians are too busy saving the souls of 
white Christians from burning in hell-fire to save the lives of black ones from 
present burning in fires kindled by white Christians. The feelings of the people 
who commit these acts must not be hurt by protesting against this sort of thing, 
and so the bodies of the victims of mob hate must be sacrificed, and the country 


26 Jerry Park, “The Promise and Peril of Christian Solidarity: Lynching in the Christian South,” 
Patheos, September 8, 2012, accessed November 17, 2015, http://www.patheos.com/blogs/ 
blackwhiteandgray/2012/09/the-promise-and-peril-of-christian-solidarity-lynching-in-the-christian-south/. 

27 Cone, The Cross and the Lynching Tree, 4-5. 

28 Collier-Thomas, Jesus, Jobs, and Justice, 361. 
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disgraced because of that fear to speak out.” For Wells, the American church and 
clergy’s silence on the lynch abominations signaled validation of the behavior of 
those involved in the actual act of terror. 29 

Perhaps the silence of the Church was due to the condoning of lynching in many religious 
circles as a form of solidarity. 

Lynch advocates were quite often religious, specifically Christian. Their brand of 
faith placed whites at the top of a racial hierarchy with Blacks at the bottom. 
Chillingly, the practice of lynching, according to Bailey and Snedker, was a “fully 
ritualized, solidarity-enhancing event” (p.850). In other words, killing a human 
being through lynching helped bond the group together, often to reinforce their 
beliefs in racial superiority, justified through religious language. This happens in 
part because of the tacit cooperation of churches that legitimize such acts of 
violence in their practices of creating community. 30 

Once again, the Church used divine providence to justify the shaming, degradation, and 

invalidation of a person’s humanity. The Supreme Court upheld the disgrace in the Dred 

Scott Decision of 1857 by stating that: “[Blacks] had no rights which the white man was 

bound to respect.” 31 The Church felt that it had not only divine sanction but government 

sanction as well, so the voice of the Church fell silent against the act of lynching. 

James Cone further explains why lynching was justified in the psyche of white 

society: 


The claim that whites had the right to control the Black population through 
lynching and other extralegal forms of mob violence was grounded in the 
religious belief that America is a white nation called by God to bear witness to the 
superiority of “white over black.” 32 


29 Angela D. Sims, “Nooses in Public Spaces: A Womanist Critique of Lynching - A Twenty-first 
Century Ethical Dilemma,” Journal of the Society of Christian Ethics 29, no. 2 (September 2009): 81-95, 
accessed November 10, 2015, ATLA Religion Database with ATLA Serials, EBSCOhost. 

30 Park, “The Promise and Peril of Christian Solidarity.” 

31 Cone, The Cross and the Lynching Tree, 7. 

32 Cone, The Cross and the Lynching Tree, 7. 
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Cone could not understand why Christian theologians could not make the connection 

between the cross and the lynching tree, with their obvious parallels. Even Reinhold 

Niebuhr, known for his Christian realism, did not address the issue of lynching directly. 

Cone criticized Niebuhr, for on the one hand, Niebuhr spoke against racial hatred, but he 

also expressed his thoughts on the founding fathers who held slaves. Cone quotes 

Niebuhr’s stance on the founding fathers: 

“[they] were virtuous and honorable men, and certainly no villains.” “They 
merely bowed to the need for establishing national unity” based on “a common 
race and common language.” He even says that the 1896 Supreme Court doctrine 
of “separate but equal,” which made Jim Crow segregation legal in the South, 
“was a very good doctrine for its day,” since it allowed “the gifted members” 
among ex-slaves, a “culturally backward” people, to show, as a few had done in 
sports and the arts, “irrefutable proof that these deficiencies were not due to 
‘innate’ inferiorities.” In my view these latter views amount to a moral 
justification of slavery and Jim Crow. 33 

Niebuhr’s moderate stance was representative of others in the Church, who did 
not want to challenge the status quo, but would rather wait for history to correct the evils 
of injustice. Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. once wrote a response to Niebuhr and William 
Faulkner’s views on patience as a tranquilizing drug of gradualism. “It is hardly a moral 
act to encourage others patiently to accept injustice which he himself does not endure.” 34 

Perhaps it was this inability to feel the injustice inflicted upon another that caused 
Niebuhr to remain silent on lynching. “Rather than challenging racial prejudice, he 
believed it must ‘slowly erode.’” 35 And perhaps that is what caused the white Church to 
remain silent on the atrocity, except for a few white ministers such as Quincy Ewing, an 


33 Cone, The Cross and the Lynching Tree, 38. 

34 Cone, The Cross and the Lynching Tree, 39. 

35 Cone, The Cross and the Lynching Tree, 48. 
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Episcopal minister who helped found the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People (NAACP), and one who called a lyncher “a murderer in the eyes of 
Almighty God.” 36 

The push for racial justice did not come from within the institution of the white 

Church, but was driven by the Black Church in her effort to fight for human dignity and 

economic parity for African Americans. 

The Fraternal Council of Negro Churches, founded in 1934, was the first self¬ 
consciously ecumenical body of national scope to be organized by Black 
Americans. Ancestral roots are to be found in the Free African Societies of the 
late 1700s and the Negro Conventions of the 1800s, but a more deliberate 
structuring was to await this century. As early as 1917 the editor of The Christian 
Recorder posited a need for an "ecumenical council of dark skinned Christians" to 
address issues attendant to Black migration. In March 1927 an organization called 
the "National Inter-denominational Ministerial Alliance" was formed and met at 
least one other time, in 1930. A proposal formulated in 1929 for a second such 
organization resulted in one planning session at Howard University, but no 
follow-up meetings were convened. Thus, save for these two abortive efforts to 
create such an organization, the Fraternal Council was the first intentional 
ecumenical effort on the part of the Black Church. 

Mainline Black denominations, of course, were represented in 
predominantly white ecumenical movements, including the Federal Council of 
Churches (FCC), organized in 1908. In fact, it was largely the discrepancy within 
the FCC between Black expectations and white intentions which gave impetus to 
the Fraternal Council. FCC members, for example, refused to support anti¬ 
lynching legislation and condemn the Ku Klux Klan. Among the clergy active in 
the FCC was AME Bishop Reverdy C Ransom. Disillusioned by inattentiveness 
and insensitivity to Black concerns, Ransom came to place his hope for relief of 
racial oppression in the merger of Black churches. When merger efforts faltered, 
he determined to organize a federal council of Black churches . . . The Fraternal 
Council of Negro Churches was thus the first organized, deliberate effort on the 
part of the Black Church qua the institutional Black Church to secure the civil 
rights of Black Americans. 37 


36 Cone, The Cross and the Lynching Tree, 62. 

37 Mary R. Sawyer, "The Fraternal Council of Negro Churches, 1934-1964," Church History 59, 
no. 1 (March 1990): 51-64, accessed November 17, 2015, ATLA Religion Database with ATLASerials, 
EBSCO/zosf. 
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The activism and outspokenness of the Fraternal Council of Negro Churches 

(FCNC) propelled them to become the leading voice among Black denominations. They 

established a lobby in Washington, DC and launched a vigorous civil rights agenda that 

included lobbying for legislation, the appointment of Blacks to key positions in federal 

government, and tackling issues of poverty and employment discrimination. However 

well intentioned, it was hard for the FCNC to make headway. 

It was easy for the FCNC to define a program, but difficult to implement it. From 
the outset, the FCNC confronted many problems, not the least of which was 
internal dissension among leaders, and issues of turf involving competition with 
the agendas of established national organizations such as the NAACP and the 
National Urban League. ... by the 1960s it was supplanted by new organizations 
such as the National Council of Black Churchmen and the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference. 38 

Perhaps no other issue has been as polarizing in the American Church as the issue 
of race. But the very thing that was intended to degradate and subjugate, the oppression 
and marginalization of Blacks, led to the rise of the Black Church, which became an 
institution of learning and leadership development. The Black Church has birthed leaders 
in politics, business, and every vocational area. By the 1900s, Black churches had grown 
in size and voice. 

African American Churches, 1900s 

• African Americans made up almost eleven percent of the nation’s 
population of 83 million 

• By 1906 about seventeen percent of the nation’s approximately 212,000 
local churches were African American 

• One third of the nation’s 55,000 Baptist churches were Black 

• One fourth of 65,000 Methodist churches were Black. 39 


38 Collier-Thomas, Jesus, Jobs, and Justice, 364-365. 

39 Lerone Martin, “The Gilded Age and Protestant Christianity in America, 1865-1899” (lecture, 
Eden Theological Seminary, St. Louis, MO, February, 2011). 
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The Black Church became the hub and the voice of her communities, birthing spiritual 
leaders such as Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., who gave further voice to the 
oppression of the marginalized, and challenged unjust power structures. 

The issues addressed in this paper are relevant to the writer’s DMin project 
proposal. The DMin project is on the effect of shame on leadership development. Shame 
has varying effects on people. It can stifle persons or motivate them to move beyond 
shame to honor. 

In the case of racial discrimination as outlined in this paper, the shame of slavery, 
lynchings, and Jim Crow laws were intended to oppress and keep Black people down. 
Through economic, political, and even spiritual means. Blacks were degraded and 
shamed publicly. The fact that the Church was divided on the issue of slavery, and silent 
on the issue of lynchings and Jim Crow, does not speak well of the Church. 

Many people have been hurt by the Church. The Church purports to be a place of 
love, unity, and oneness in Christ. So when the hurt comes from within the Church, and 
is endorsed by the Church, it is especially hard for a person to process. This has been an 
issue for the Catholic Church as they have had to deal with accusations of child sexual 
abuse. Many of the abused persons have expressed their shame, but also the pain of 
knowing that the Church did not come to their assistance. It has also been the case for 
clergy women in the Church. Many have been hurt by the judgment and patriarchal 
nature of the Church. 

This is the shame that the Church must bear; giving silent consent to the 
oppression and shame of the other. But what was intended for harm resulted in good. 

The shame of Blacks was reconstructed in the message of the gospel, as Black people 
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heard a message of liberation and found hope in the pages of the Bible. The resistance of 
the invisible institution led to the birth of the Black Church, which led to a wealth of 
scholarship and leadership that developed within Black society. The Black Church has 
long been, and continues to be, a haven from the horrors of racial discrimination and 
segregation as Blacks pushed for the betterment of their people. It is the resistance to 
being objects of shame and the belief in the inherent value of all that became the catalyst 
that restored honor and dignity to a race of people. 

The same kind of resistance to being devalued is what led women to work for 
positions of leadership in the Church, including ordination. Womanist theology was 
birthed as a result of the voices of Black women being absent in theological discourse. 
Once again, the resistance to being shamed led to a restoration of honor and value. 

As this writer contemplates the DMin project, the principles of resistance that 
Blacks and women utilized will become valuable in formulating a project of healing from 
shame, and reconstructing that shame into honor. The research utilized in this paper will 
also be useful as this writer explores the dynamic of the one who brings shame to 
another. Both the one shamed and the one doing the shaming must be made whole so 
that both may be restored to a place of dignity and honor, which will produce healthy, 


effective church leadership. 



CHAPTER FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


The subject of shame brings a couple of theological themes to mind. One is the 
concept of community. Since the creation of Adam and Eve, God has designed humanity 
to live in relationship, or community, with one another and with God. Adam and Eve 
communed together and also communed with God. Genesis 3 outlines the breaking of 
that relationship when Adam and Eve ate from the forbidden tree. 

This writer will explore the importance of relationships in community in the 
shaping of one’s identity. One’s community is the incubator for one’s identity, helping to 
form and inform identity. Shame occurs in the context of community, and must therefore 
be healed in the context of community. This paper will look at various theologians’ 
views on community dynamics, and the role that community plays in the development of 
or resistance to shame in persons. Communities are systems, much like family systems, 
so this writer will also look at some of the theological dynamics of family systems as it 
relates to the building or dividing of community. 

The paper will begin with a working definition of shame. This writer will explore 
the difference between guilt and shame, and how each one is presented in an individual. 
The difference between healthy and unhealthy shame will be addressed. Healthy shame 
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serves as a guide to appropriate behavior in community. This writer will address issues 
of unhealthy shame, and how it can present itself in the church. 

A comparison will be offered on the difference between guilt-based cultures and 
shame-based cultures, and how each culture’s theology is impacted. The discussion will 
address Jesus enduring the shame of the cross, and how his triumph over the shame of the 
cross gives believers the victory over the shame in their lives. 

Another theological theme that will be explored is that of identity; specifically 
one’s identity in Christ. Liberation theology reframes the definition of community so that 
the oppressed see themselves in the community of God, which gives them a new identity. 
No longer are they outcast, but they are part of the family of God. Various liberation 
theologies will be explained, but black liberation theology will be used to illustrate how 
liberation theology reconstructs the person’s identity. The discussion on identity will 
include discussion on being a self-differentiated individual in the midst of being part of a 
community. This discussion will look at closed emotional systems, such as cliques, and 
how communities can sometimes distance themselves from others based on their 
differences from the group. 

The doctrine of justification by faith will be explored and its usefulness as an 
antidote to shame. Both John Wesley and the Apostle Paul felt the call to bring the 
marginalized and outcast into the community of faith, and justification was the basis of 
their belief. Justification is the great equalizer because it is not based on the values of an 
individual or society, but on God’s gift of grace through Jesus Christ. 

Finally, the paper will conclude with some ideas to heal broken persons and 
broken communities. Asa Sphar sums up the remedy in the Great Commandment found 
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in Matt. 22:36-39, that we are to be reconcilers of community by loving God, loving 
others, and loving ourselves. This can only happen when we remember Paul’s 
encouragement to walk in the Spirit. 

Shame is an elusive, and admittedly shameful, topic to approach. The topic can 

be intimidating and give one pause, especially when speaking of shame in theological 

circles. Some people view guilt and shame as being the same but they are very different. 

As a frame of reference, this writer will explain the difference between guilt and shame. 

The Westminster Dictionary of Theological Terms defines the two words: 

Shame: The feeling arising from a sense that one has failed to live up to ideals or 
expectations or has done something disgraceful or dishonorable. Biblically, it is 
related to the failure to obey God’s law or do God’s truth and may be a step 
toward forgiveness and repentance (Psa. 44:1s). 1 

Guilt: (Lat. culpa) Theologically, the condition in which one is estranged from 
God because of sin, which ruptures the divine-human relationship. The 
experience of guilt that results from breaking a divine law can be accompanied by 
a sense of shame. 2 

The reader can see that shame is a feeling, whereas guilt is a condition. The feeling of 
shame comes from unmet expectations; guilt comes from sin and can be mixed with 
feelings of shame. Lewis B. Smedes describes shame as “a very heavy feeling. It is 
a feeling that we do not measure up and maybe never will measure up to the sorts of 
persons we are meant to be.” 3 Smedes names guilt as one of shame’s close relations, but 
makes the following distinction between the two: 


1 Donald K. McKim, Westminster Dictionary of Theological Terms (Louisville, KY: Westminster 
John Knox Press, 1996), 258. 

2 McKim, Westminster Dictionary, 122. 

3 Lewis B. Smedes, Shame and Grace (New York, NY: HarperCollins, 1993), 5. 
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The difference between guilt and shame is very clear—in theory. We feel guilty 
for what we do. We feel shame for what we are. A person feels guilt because he 
did something wrong. A person feels shame because he is something wrong. We 
may feel guilty because we lied to our mother. We may feel shame because we 
are not the persons our mother wanted us to be. 4 

Asa Sphar also makes a distinction between guilt and shame: 

Appropriate guilt is a feeling that results from acting in a way that violates God's 
standards for our behavior. Guilt relates to some action on our part, whether the 
action is reflected in either thinking or actual behavior. In essence, guilt is a value 
judgment on a person's behavior. Shame, on the other hand, is a value judgment 
on the person. No longer is just the behavior bad; the person is bad. The 
distinction is critical. Behavior that falls short of appropriate standards is 
something that a person can change. Being inadequate or deficient as a result of 
being human is another matter entirely. 

Therefore, Adam's confession that he "was afraid" should not be explained 
only in terms of his guilt and fear of God's reprisal but also in terms of being 
"naked." His state or condition of nakedness must in turn be understood in light of 
the couple's previous exposure to shame. Adam's response reflects not just a loss 
of innocence, as is traditionally suggested, but also a loss of value. It speaks to the 
heart of what it means to be human. 5 

Edward T. Welch asserts: “Shame is the deep sense that you are unacceptable because of 
something you did, something done to you, or something associated with you. You feel 
exposed and humiliated.” 6 Emma J. Justes adds: “Shame addresses us at the level of who 
we are and not just something we have done.” 7 

John Forrester gives it a range of meanings and concludes that “the experience of 
shame, at heart, is the experience of exposure. This is why our reaction to shame is the 


4 Smedes, Shame , 9-10. 

5 Asa Sphar, “A Theology of Shame as Revealed in the Creation Story,” The Theological 
Educator 55, (1997): 64-74, accessed February 27, 2016, ATLA Religion Database with ATLASerials, 
EBSCO/josf, 68. 

6 Edward T. Welch, Shame Interrupted: How God Lifts the Pain of Worthlessness and Rejection 
(Greensboro, NC: New Growth Press, 2012), chap. 1, 2, BookShout. 

7 Emma J. Justes, Please Don’t Tell: What to Do With the Secrets People Share (Nashville, TN: 
Abingdon Press, 2014), 80. 
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desire to be covered or hidden.” 8 Perhaps this is why Adam and Eve’s first reaction in 

the Garden after eating the forbidden fruit was to cover themselves with leaves and hide 

(Gen. 3:7-8). At that point, they were both self-aware and vulnerable. Gershen Kaufman 

explains this feeling of self-awareness further: 

The self feels exposed both to itself and to anyone present. It is this sudden, 
unexpected feeling of exposure and accompanying self-consciousness that 
characterize the essential nature of the affect of shame. 9 

Smedes, Sphar, and Welch seem to concur with Forrester’s summation: “Thus it becomes 

apparent that shame is not primarily about doing but being.” 10 

The subject of shame is one that many people, including theologians, find difficult 

to address. Theological discourse has only begun to address it in the late twentieth 

century. James Fowler cites Dietrich Bonhoeffer ( Ethics ) and Rita Nakashima Brock 

(.Journeys by Heart) as two of a handful of theologians who have addressed the issue of 

shame. Fowler further opines that “The works of contemporary writers suggest some 

further insight and liberation that can emerge as we develop an adequate understanding of 

shame. 11 

Shame can be healthy or unhealthy. Healthy shame can show up as modesty, 
such as in dress or actions. Therefore, Forrester points out that “The goal is not the total 


8 John A. Forrester, Grace for Shame: The Forgotten Gospel (Toronto, ON: Pastor’s Attic Press, 
2010 ), 20 . 

9 Gershen Kaufman, Shame: The Power of Caring (Cambridge, MA: Shenkman, 1980), 8. 

10 Forrester, Grace, 21. 

11 James Fowler, “Shame: Towards a Practical Theological Understanding,” Christian Century, 
110(1993), 819. 
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removal of shame. If shame is exposure, the goal is appropriate exposure.” 12 Bonhoeffer 

asserts in Ethics: “The destruction of the sense of shame means the dissolution of all 

sensual and conjugal order.” 13 A healthy dose of shame can help ward off unhealthy 

shame. According to Emma J. Justes, “The idea is not to get rid of all shame, but to live 

with a healthy measure of shame.” 14 And one must learn to live that out in community. 

There is a tension that exists between trying to live in community with God and 

with the world, while trying to be one’s own self. Peter Steinke refers to this tension as 

differentiation. “Differentiation is a process that takes place in relationships. It is about 

balancing two life forces—individuality and togetherness—when interacting with 

others.” 15 Forrester speaks of shame as being relational: 

Thus it is easy to see how shame undermines intimacy. The shamed person is 
deeply torn. On the one hand he or she longs for meaningful relationships. At the 
same time, however, that same person shrinks back, unable to take the risk. 16 

Unhealthy shame separates the person from community and belonging, while at the same 

time the person longs to be their own authentic self within a community. On the other 

hand, healthy shame can act as a buffer for the individual, thereby keeping the 

community in right relationship as persons come to realize just how far they can go in the 


12 Forrester, Grace, 23. 

13 Dietrich Bonhoeffer, Ethics (New York, NY: The Macmillan Company, 1965), 184. 

14 Justes, Please Don’t Tell, 79. 

15 Peter L. Steinke, Congregational Leadership in Anxious Times: Being Calm and Courageous 
No Matter What (Herndon, VA: The Alban Institute, 2006), 19. 

16 Forrester, Grace, 22. 
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relationship. Forrester writes: “Thus shame guards the boundaries of self and affirms 
differentiated identity.” 17 

When God created man, God formed the first community on earth. God and man 

communed with each other. When woman was created, the community expanded to 

three. There was spiritual relationship between all three, as well as between the man and 

woman. The incident in the Garden of Eden resulted in relational fallout and a change in 

the dynamic of those relationships. Asa Sphar speaks of the Fall as a disruption of the 

relational hannony between God and humans, resulting in the humans’ alienation from 

God. Adam’s shame became a barrier between him and God, and his fear combined with 

a sense of personal inadequacy caused him to hide from God. Sphar highlights the need 

for community and the effect that shame has on interpersonal relationships: 

Alienation from others. Not only were Adam and Eve ashamed of being seen by 
God, but they were also ashamed of being seen by one another. Herein lies 
another dilemma. The Scriptures affirm humankind's need for interpersonal 
relatedness . . . Shame, however, limits the formation of these need-satisfying 
relationships and increases isolation by giving persons the message that if they 
were truly known by others then they would be unacceptable, and they therefore 
must remain hidden. 18 

Sphar also asserts that when persons experience shame, they will sometimes blame others 
rather than taking responsibility for their own actions. He calls this the alienation of self, 
which is seen when Adam blames Eve. 19 


17 Forrester, Grace, 24. 

18 Sphar, “A Theology of Shame,” 67-69. 

19 Sphar, “A Theology of Shame,” 69. 
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Adam and Eve’s previously undefiled way of relating to God had been replaced 
by feeling ashamed of themselves, which caused them to hide from God. Sphar makes 
this interesting comparison: 

What is interesting to note is that by eating the fruit, Adam and Eve were 
attempting to remedy, on their own, the perceived untrustworthiness of God and 
the shameful state of their condition. They assumed that some action on their 
behalf, apart from God, would liberate them from this problem. This was, of 
course, the cardinal sin of pride—representing or acting like someone (in this 
case, God) whom you are not. 20 

Ernest Becker explains the human tendency to do things independently from God as 
such: “the cause of evil in human affairs is the desperate, but largely unconscious, 
attempt to control life born out of the shame of personal insignificance.” 21 John Wesley 
describes the consequences and legacy of Adam’s sin in this way: “He entitled all his 
posterity to error, guilt, sorrow, fear, pain, diseases, and death.” 22 

Roland Muller speaks of the “Eden Effect” as bringing three things to bear in the 
human consciousness, which are all identified in Genesis 3: guilt, shame, and fear. Guilt 
occurred at Adam and Eve’s awareness of their sin against God. Muller makes the case 
that in Western Christianity, most scholars stop at guilt because the Western worldview 
operates from a “guilt-based theology.” 23 Guilt-based cultures view actions through a 
lens of right versus wrong, guilt versus innocence. The proliferation of courtroom 


20 Sphar, “A Theology of Shame,” 70. 

21 Ernest Baker, Escape from Evil , (New York, NY: Free Press, 1975), 91. 

22 John Wesley, “The Sermons of John Wesley-Sermon 57: On The Fall Of Man,” Wesley Center 
for Applied Theology, 1999, accessed March 25, 2016, http://wesley.nnu.edu/john-wesley/the-sermons-of- 
john-wesley-1872-edition/sermon-57-on-the-fall-of-man/. 

23 Roland Muller, Honor and Shame: Unlocking the Door (Middletown, DE: Xlibris Corporation, 
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television shows, real-life police shows, and programs that show people getting “caught 
in the act” of doing something wrong, can attest to Western culture’s preoccupation with 
guilt. 

Muller believes that the influence of the Roman Empire and Roman law spread 
into Western civilization and theology, resulting in a legal view of salvation. He further 
notes the influence of Roman law on early church theologians such as Tertullian (a 
lawyer) and Augustine (taught legal rhetoric), as well as many Reformation theologians 
such as John Calvin (a lawyer). Their legal training influenced their theological stance 
on guilt and righteousness, and thus influenced western Christianity’s biblical 

• • 94 

interpretation. 

However, Muller continues the discussion by looking at another influence of sin, 
shame. Eastern Christianity was not a guilt-based culture, but a shame-based culture. He 
points to the early Eastern Church theologian, Chrysostom, as one who never preached 
on justification, and one who was banished for speaking harshly against the guilt-based 
theology of western theologians. 

Eastern Orthodox theology didn’t deal directly with sin, guilt, and redemption. 
They dealt more with the issue of us being able to stand in the presence of God or 
not, and in our relationship with God, and with others around us. 25 

Muller addresses the tension between guilt- and shame-based cultures: 

The answer to this dilemma is quite simple. We must put our Roman, guilt-based 
understanding of the gospel aside, and strive to understand other worldviews and 
their thinking. Then we need to return to the Bible and discover a way of 
communicating the gospel to a mindset that is not pre-occupied with right and 


24 Muller, Honor and Shame, 28-31. 

25 
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wrong, or guilt and innocence. God’s grace is equally applicable to every society 
and every culture. 26 

Shame-based (or shame-honor) cultures place priority on the community. One’s 
value as an individual is derived from the perception of the community. Jayson Georges 
describes shame-honor cultures: 

Shame-honor societies assume a strong group orientation. Honor is a person’s 
social worth, one’s value in the eyes of the community. Honor is when other 
people think well of you, resulting in harmonious social bonds in the community. 
Honor comes from relationships. 

Shame, on the other hand, is a negative public rating: the community 
thinks lowly of you. You are disconnected from the group. For example, one 
Thai word for shaming means “to rip someone’s face off,” such that they appear 
ugly before others . . . 

Honor and shame function like a social credit rating measuring one’s 
reputation . . . So, a person’s aim is to avoid bringing shame upon his or her 
family, village, and even nation. 27 

Community becomes the definer of relationships, roles, and behavior. If one 

violates their relationship or role through their behavior, the violator is shamed, which 

can cause the violator to hide or try to cover their shame, resulting in being excluded 

from the group. The only resolution is restoration to the community. This is different 

from guilt-based cultures in that the resolution would be forgiveness, which may or may 

not lead to the violator’s restoration to the community. 28 

Georges uses the Genesis 3 account of the Garden of Eden to illustrate the 

interpretive difference when using the lens of a shame-honor culture: 

Adam and Eve enjoyed an honorable identity from God. They walked naked and 
were not ashamed. 


26 Muller, Honor and Shame, 34. 

27 Jayson Georges, The 3D Gospel: Ministry in Guilt, Shame, and Fear Cultures (Middletown, 
DE: The 3D Gospel, 2014), 20-21. 

28 Georges, The 3D Gospel, 23. 
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But Adam and Eve were disloyal to God. They forfeited divine honor to 
pursue a self-earned honor. Their disloyalty to God created shame, so they hid 
and covered themselves. Moreover, their sin dishonored God. God lost face. 
Because Adam and Eve brought shame upon everyone, God banished them from 
His presence to maintain His dignity. 

As descendants of Adam, we inherit their original shame. Then our own 
defiled and disloyal heart increases shame. This shame shapes our identity and 
behavior. Sin (i.e., abuse, anger, gossip, boasting, racism, violence, war, etc.) is 
largely the false attempt to cover shame and fabricate honor. We manufacture a 
false status, often by shaming others or boasting in the superiority of our own 
group. Having lost our spiritual face, family, name, and status, our life is a 
perpetual effort to construct a counterfeit honor. As the tower of Babel story 
illustrates, people seek to exalt themselves and to make a name for themselves. 
Our shame causes disgraceful conduct and dishonors God. 29 

Georges’ hermeneutics places emphasis on the shameful conduct that dishonored 

God. As Georges speaks of God’s continued interaction with humanity, he refers to it as 

God’s plan to restore honor to humanity. Thus, God freed the Israelites from bondage in 

slavery (shameful) and loved them (honor). Israel was to honor God by keeping the 

instructions of the Torah, which would keep them from shame and restore the 

community. When Israel turned to other gods, God lost face, and the people who God 

honored ended up in shame in the exile. 

Using Georges’ theology, Jesus came to save humanity from their shame and to 
restore honor to the outcast. By loving those who were shamed, and honoring the 
marginalized, Jesus offended the leadership, which resulted in His public shaming, and 
ended with hanging from a cross as a public spectacle. By enduring the shame of the 
cross, Jesus broke the power of shame and restored honor to God, while removing our 
shame. God was so pleased that He resurrected Jesus to a place of honor and glory. 30 


29 Georges, The 3D Gospel , 37-38. 

30 Georges, The 3D Gospel , 39-40. 
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By using Georges’ rubric, the reader can see how followers of Jesus are taken from 
shame to honor. 

Those who give allegiance to Jesus will receive a new status. Their shame is 
covered and their honor restored . . . Membership into God’s family is not based 
on ethnicity, reputation, or religious purity, but on one’s familial allegiance to the 
crucified Messiah. God exchanges our old status as unclean, worthless, and 
inferior outcasts for the status of pure, worthy, and honorable children. Those 
who follow Christ to the cross of shame will also follow him into resurrection 
glory. 

Being welcomed into God’s family allows people to welcome and accept 
other groups. Christians are able to honor others and glorify God since they 
possess God’s eternal honor and empowering Spirit. Upon Jesus’ return, 
unbelievers will be stripped of all worldly honors and banished to everlasting 
shame; while believers will receive crowns of eternal honor as God’s glory fills 
all creation. 31 

C. Matthew Phillips relates the way in which Martin Luther spoke of Jesus and the shame 
of the cross: 

This cross does not consist of the wood on which Christ died, but rather it is the 
shame and disgrace that Christ suffered innocently. Christians carry the cross 
when they suffer disgrace and persecution for the sake of righteousness . . . The 
Reformer explained that the Gospel text identified a cross as suffering that takes 
place with shame and disgrace. 32 

Luther is not speaking of obtaining a new status through the shame of the cross, as in 
Georges’ theology, but rather that the carrying of one’s cross is a fellowship in the 
suffering and shame of Christ for righteousness’ sake. 

Community provides a sense of belonging and identity. There are healthy and 
unhealthy communities. The first community that people experience is usually their 
family, whether biological or adopted. Parental influence can nurture, encourage, and 


31 Georges, The 3D Gospel, 40-41. 

32 C. Matthew Phillips, “Bearing the Shame of the Cross: Luther’s Theology of the Cross, the 
Imitation of Christ, and Martyrdom,” Logia 24, no. 2 (2015): 21-26, accessed March 19, 2016, ATLA 
Religion Database with ATLASerials , EBSCO host. 
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empower a child, or it can bring shame upon the child. Lewis B. Smedes asserts that 

parents ought to take ownership in their children, not as a possession to control, but as a 

commitment to love. Smedes explains the difference between owning and possessing: 

The difference between owning and possessing comes down to this: we possess 
things, but we own persons. We do whatever we wish with what we possess. We 
treat a person we own as the Godlike and therefore inviolable being he or she is. 
Possession is control; ownership is commitment. 33 

The commitment involves taking personal responsibility for the child, and feeling 

both pride and joy in them. Smedes offers examples of parents who have disowned their 

children and the devastating impact that it had upon the child. “Disowning a child is the 

sure way to get a child to feel that he is not worth owning.” 34 John A. Forrester adds to 

this discussion: “Shame develops when the interpersonal bridge is broken. Thus, if a 

child experiences abandonment, at least in the sense of loss of positive mirroring, the 

development of shame is likely.” 35 Welch adds: “Any rejection, neglect, or demeaning 

words by someone who is supposed to love you, such as a parent or a spouse, brings 

shame.” 36 Process theologian Marjorie Hewitt Suchocki, asserts that one cannot separate 

the individual self from its communal self: 

No individual is born in a vacuum; each person is bom into a ready-made 
community, whether it be toward the good or toward the ill. That community 
shapes the child’s becoming sense of him or herself ... In an interconnected 
dynamic world, one cannot so easily separate out “individual” and “community” 


33 Smedes, Shame, 70. 

34 Smedes, Shame and Grace, 69. 

35 Forrester, Grace for Shame, 32. 

36 Welch, Shame Interrupted, chap. 2, 11. 
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so as to decide which came first! It is always an interwoven relationship, so that 
we best speak of people as “individuals-in-community.” 37 

Thus, the community has a strong impact on the development, or lack thereof, of an 

individual. Justes writes: “In community we exist with others who are always different 

from ourselves. We live with these differences and learn to trust those different others 

and the gifts they bring in order to be a community.” 38 

As individuals who are part of communities, it is important for the individual to 

remain differentiated. Ronald W. Richardson defines it as: “Differentiation is this ability 

to be in charge of self, even when others in the emotional field [community] are actually 

trying to make us be different from how we are.” 39 Richardson refers to communities as 

emotional systems. The health of the emotional system can affect the organization. 40 

When a person is disowned by their community, the effects can produce feelings 

of shame as the person is made to feel unworthy of acceptance in their community. 

Disowning can be displayed in many ways, such as through looks, harsh rebukes, 

negative comparisons to others, abuse, neglect, and abandonment. Disowning can occur 

in the church as well. If people come in with burdens, sometimes a message of rebuke 

can heap more shame upon them. Smedes explains: 

A person can catch a healthy case of shame at church. She can also find healing 
for her shame there. This is the way it should be. The church is meant to be a 
place where we get the courage to feel some healthy shame and the grace to be 
healed of it. 


37 Marjorie Hewitt Suchocki, “What is Process Theology? A Conversation with Marjorie” (lecture, 
Eden Theological Seminary, St. Louis, MO, January, 2010). 

38 Justes, Please Don’t Tell , 89. 

39 Ronald W. Richardson, Creating a Healthier Church: Family Systems Theory, Leadership, and 
Congregational Life (Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Press, 1996), 87. 

40 Richardson, Creating a Healthier Church, 29. 
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But sometimes people come to church carrying a load of unhealthy shame 
and their burden gets heavier for having come. Their unhealthy shame blocks 
their spiritual arteries and keeps grace from getting through. And when it finally 
comes, the word of grace they do hear sounds more like judgment than amazing 
grace. The sweet hour of prayer becomes an hour of shame. 41 

Emma Justes adds that “Religion plays a powerful role in creating shame when it centers 

its message on pronouncing judgment and promoting shame among its followers.” 42 

Shame that is experienced in the church can cause persons to feel unworthy to 

serve in ministry. Some of the liturgy of the church speaks to one’s unworthiness: “We 

are not worthy so much as to gather up the crumbs under thy table.” 43 While the intent 

of the liturgy is to invoke a healthy dose of shame, for those who walk in already 

burdened by unhealthy shame, the liturgy, hymns, and sermons that are laden with guilt 

and shame messages can produce a negative rather than liberating effect. Smedes writes 

of his own experience of shame in the church as a result of his sins: 

My healthy shame and my unhealthy shame were melted down into a glut of 
unworthiness, and the good word of grace never swam its way into my heart 
through the spiritual sludge. 

I have since learned that the amazing grace that saved a wretch like me 
brings with it the discovery that I am worthy of the grace that saves. I know that 
wretches like me do not deserve amazing grace; it would hardly be amazing grace 
if we had it coming. But we can be worthy of it even though we do not deserve it. 
This is what grace can reveal. 44 


41 Smedes, Shame and Grace , 77. 

42 Justes, Please Don’t Tell, 82. 

43 United Methodist Hymnal: Book of United Methodist Worship (Nashville, TN: The United 
Methodist Publishing House, 1989), 30. 
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When grace is described as the unmerited, undeserved gift of God that all are worthy of, 
perhaps grace will be able to do what God intends for it to do—to set people free from 
shame and guilt, and restore them to community and a healthy identity as a child of God. 

Liberation theologians address issues of belonging and identity as they look at 
how the Church lives into “the biblical vision of the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness, [and] how Christian theology and practice have been consistent with that 
vision—or have thwarted it.” 45 Theodore Runyon highlights three liberation theologies 
and the oppression to which they speak. He asserts that black liberation theology 
addresses the pain and shame of “those oppressed politically and economically because 
of racial barriers;” feminist theology addresses white “male dominance and the shaping 
of culture to the detriment and disadvantage [and shame] of half the human race;” and 
Latin American liberation theology addresses the “exploitation [shame] of third-world 
peoples by the privileged groups, classes, and systems that control economic power.” 46 

Another liberation theology emerged when Black women realized that feminist 
theology related more to the needs of white women and did not address the added plight 
of being female and black. That theology is womanist theology, which addresses the 
shame and exploitation of Black females used as objects by society. 

Black liberation theologians speak to the shame of Black people, who were made 
to feel unworthy and inferior as slaves in America, and into modem times. Slaves 
endured constant degradation and shame as families were split, bred, bought and sold as 


45 Theodore Runyon, ed.. Sanctification and Liberation: Liberation Theologies in Light of the 
Wesleyan Tradition (Nashville, TN: Abingdon, 1981), 9. 
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commodities, and made to endure harsh labor. James Cone believes that the cross and 
the lynching tree are inextricably tied together, both bringing shame to their victims. 
“Both Jesus and blacks were publicly humiliated, subjected to the utmost indignity and 
cruelty.” 47 

Edward P. Wimberly used John Wesley’s sermons to connect personal holiness to 
social holiness. He looked at how Wesley addressed the social inequities of America that 
brought shame upon the poor. Wimberly asserts that shame dishonors persons because in 
a materialistic society one’s value is based on “wealth, power, influence, prestige and 
status.” 48 


Wimberly affirms that the stories found in the Bible helped African Americans to 

locate themselves in the story of salvation, thus finding a sense of worth and belonging. 

We saw our lives as being a part of God's reign, and this awareness provided a 
hope. We saw our lives and human worth from God's perspective and not from 
the dominant culture. Thus, our lives took on new meaning because we oriented 
ourselves toward God's unfolding story. 49 

For African Americans, the church community became the source of affirmation 
and identity. The church was a place where one could come and not feel socially inferior 
because their identity was linked to God and not society’s standards. Howard Thurman 
speaks of this sense of belonging: 

It is quite possible for a man to have no sense of personal inferiority as such, but 
at the same time to be dogged by a sense of social inferiority. The awareness of 
being a child of God tends to stabili z e the ego and results in a new courage, 


47 Cone, The Cross and the Lynching Tree, 31. 
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fearlessness, and power . . . The individual now feels that he counts, that he 
belongs . . . 

All leaders of men have recognized the significance of this need for a 
sense of belonging among those who feel themselves disadvantaged. 50 

Black liberation theology reorients African Americans to their true identity as a child of 

God first and foremost. This then affects the person’s regard for themselves and for 

others. Howard writes an account of Hitler’s recruitment tactics of German young 

people. 


The youth had lost their sense of belonging. They did not count; there was no 
center of hope for their marginal egos. According to my friend, Hitler told them: 
“No one loves you—I love you; no one will give you work—I will give you 
work; no one wants you—I want you.” And when they saw the sunlight in his 
eyes, they dropped their tools and followed him. 51 

Howard was not advocating Hitler’s motive, but that his theory was sound. People need 

a sense of belonging, and when they find it, they will resonate with the one who provides 

it. Hitler, to use Smedes’ analogy, was willing to own the youth. He would take 

responsibility for them, take pride in them, and find joy in them. This is the recruitment 

tactic of neighborhood gangs as well—providing a sense of belonging, community, and 

family. 


Thurman’s conviction is that once a person grasps the idea that they are a child of 
God, “a scale of values becomes available by which men are measured and their true 
significance determined.” 52 There is now a new owner, who loves unconditionally and 
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takes great pride and joy in His creation. Smedes writes: “Feeling owned, I contend, is 
love’s way to immuni z e a child [and adult] against shame.” 53 

Runyon looks at John Wesley’s doctrines of justification and sanctification as 
transformative modes of grace that can transcend the status quo of oppressive social 
systems to a more perfect way. “Justification restores us to God’s favor; sanctification, to 
God’s image.” 54 Justification places one in the family of God (belonging); sanctification 
molds one into the image of God (identity). 

Krister Stendahl writes that the Apostle Paul used the doctrine of justification for 
his argument for the inclusion of the Gentiles into the family of God. Stendahl notes that 
in most cases when Paul speaks of justification by faith, it is positioned near a reference 
to the Jews and Gentiles. 

This indicates to me that the doctrine of justification is not the pervasive, 
organizing doctrinal principle or insight of Paul, but rather that it has a very 
specific function in his thought. I would guess that the doctrine of justification 
originates in Paul’s theological mind from his grappling with the problem of how 
to defend the place of the Gentiles in the Kingdom - the task with which he was 
charged in his call. 55 

Therefore, Stendahl’s view is that Paul used justification by faith to justify the inclusion 

of the Gentiles into Christ’s family, particularly in the book of Romans and Galatians. 

Paul argues that since justification is by faith it is equally possible for both Jews 
and Gentiles to come to Christ... In Rom. 1-8 both Gentiles and Jews are found 
equally culpable (Rom. 3:9ff.), yet also equally capable of being saved through 
justification (Rom. 3:21-30). 56 
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Richardson confirms Stendahl’s assertion: 

Paul spoke of those who were “near” to God and those who were “far off’ (Eph. 
2:17), meaning Jews and Gentiles. Paul was saying that because of God’s action 
in Christ, all people have an equal standing before God and have equal access to 
salvation through God’s grace. In Christ, God has made peace with and 
reconciled both those near and those far off. 57 

Stendahl and Richardson concur that Paul’s use of justification was to level the playing 

field for Jew and Gentile, and place them in the same community of faith. 

According to Asa Sphar, restoration of the tri-fold community (God, others, and 

self) is essential for healing from the effects of shame. He uses the framework of the 

Great Commandment spoken by Jesus in Matthew 22:37-39: “’Love the Lord your God 

with all your heart and with all your soul and with all your mind. ’ This is the first and 

greatest commandment. And the second is like it: ‘Love your neighbor as yourself.’” 

Restoring a relationship with God . . . Our deepest need is to return to God as the 
center of our ultimate concern. Yet, learning to love God, to trust him, and to 
look to him for direction is hindered by shame. The messages of being 
unacceptable and unlovable permeate the shame-based individual’s 
experience . . . Emancipation from this vortex of human striving is possible only 
when one chooses to embrace, through faith, the grace of unconditional 
acceptance found in the cross. God’s willingness to allow Christ to die and bear 
our shame demonstrated once and for all the trustworthiness of God and the value 
of his creation. To appropriate the love of God through Christ Jesus is to liberate 
individuals from the bondage of shame and free them to embrace a new 
relationship with God. Thus, what was desperately grasped in the Fall has been 
given through the cross. 58 
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Welch writes of Jesus identifying with the outcast: “Jesus identified himself with things 

and people considered to have no value. That incongruity, that combination of servant 

and king, is where you find hope for your own rejection and contamination.” 59 

Sphar gives insight on how to restore interpersonal relationships (loving your 

neighbor) by using the story of the Good Samaritan, found in Luke 10:25-37. 

The story of the Good Samaritan illustrates the truth that it is easier to say we love 
God than to demonstrate this love with our neighbor. It also reveals the role that 
shame plays in perpetuating the alienation that exists in relationships between 
people. For one reason or another, the relationships between all the characters in 
the story are dictated by issues of acceptability or unacceptability and how the 
risk of involvement might result in defilement and shame. For all but one, it was 
simply safer to remain distant. 60 

Distancing oneself from others based on their characteristics is a form of shaming the 
person, emotionally casting them out from the community, and labeling them as 
unworthy of inclusion. Richardson writes about closeness and distancing within the 
church: 


Church systems can keep themselves stagnant by building locked-in close/distant 
arrangements that allow them to connect only with similar kinds of people . . . 

Stuck churches are sometimes referred to as being full of “cliques.” The 
reason any of us are tempted to “cliquishness” is that belonging to a clique helps 
us to feel safe and comfortable; this is what sameness offers us. Meeting new 
people or becoming related in new ways can provoke anxiety for many of us. 
Closed emotional systems present us with fewer challenges. 61 

Churches that have closed emotional systems must learn to open themselves up to others. 

Sphar offers a solution for restoring right relationship with persons: 

So given the risks and obstacles we must face in reaching out to others, where do 
we find the ability to love demonstrated by the Good Samaritan? Paul challenged 
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the Galatians to take seriously the resources found in their faith tradition, 
reminding them that their position in Christ offers the opportunity to partake of 
the fruit of the Spirit (Gal. 5:16-26). His rejoinder reminds us that when we live 
by the Spirit we will be enabled to love our neighbors, to bless others rather than 
curse them, and to empower others rather than dominate them. 62 

Richardson also calls the church to remember that we are to walk in the Spirit 

who: “continues to bring us new life and energy every day . . . When we operate within a 

closed system, it is more difficult for the Spirit of God to feed and nurture us with 

newness of life.” 63 Richardson reminds the reader of two biblical accounts that speak of 

close/distant relationships: 

In Luke 6:32-36 . . . The bigger challenge, and the gospel call, is to love those 
who are different from us [distant], those who do not share the same assumptions 
about life that we do.” Jesus directly challenges here the idea that closeness, or 
love, is based on sameness. 

In the words of Peter’s vision (Acts 10:15), we have no right to call 
unclean [and to therefore keep our distance from] that which God has called 
clean. The differences that exist are real, but they cannot be a basis for our refusal 
to have communion with, or be close to, others. 64 

Sphar outlines one last restoration that needs to occur—the loving of oneself: 

Love of self is not only for the betterment of oneself . . . but also to enable a 
person to love others more completely, more effectively. Consequently, shame is 
not just a personal matter but one that has far-reaching implications for all 
relationships. Our ability to love others, to forgive others, and to trust others is 
reciprocally related to our own ability to love, forgive, and trust ourselves. 
Therefore, we must learn to change the damaging messages which give rise to 
shame in order to prevent the cycle of shame from infecting our relationship with 
others. We must confront the messages of personal unacceptability and embrace 
the fullness of the message that we are truly new creatures in Christ. 65 
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The church is a community of people, tied together by a common bond of faith. 
Some of the ways in which the church community has been identified are: the community 
of faith, the body of Christ, and the family of God. One of the challenges of the church 
has been to be able to be unified and diversified at the same time. 

The church is challenged when people come into the community with different 
life experiences, different ways of living, and different values. If one looks at the church 
as a family, the family system becomes anxious when something different comes in. One 
of the unhealthy ways in which a system copes with difference is through distancing itself 
from the one perceived to be different. This results in shame being attached to the 
outcast person. 

This writer believes that a closed emotional system is what is hindering a healthy 
and respectful dialogue in the church around LGBTQ issues. Perhaps the thought of 
becoming related in a new way brings more anxiety than the church is willing to risk. 

But Jesus’ command is clear in Matt. 22:39: “Love your neighbor as yourself.” 

Being part of a community provides a sense of location. When God asked Adam 
“Where are you?” (Gen. 3:9) the question was not for physical location, but spiritual 
location. Sin separates persons from God and from one another. Both those who 
experience shame and the ones who do the shaming should reflect on this question. As 
the body of Christ, we are one. Shame destroys oneness. 

God’s second question to Adam was “Who told you that you were naked?” (Gen. 
3:11). This question speaks of identity and self-perception which is the breeding ground 
for shame. The voices to whom we listen to in our communities have an influence on our 


self-perception. 
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Liberation theologians help us to redefine our identity as being found in Christ. 
Liberation theology is protest theology that sets one free from the bondage of exclusion 
from community and the oppression of the other. One can find themselves identified 
with Christ through Christ’s suffering, death, and resurrection. This stands against any 
opposition from society that is based on human standards. Liberation theologies 
reconstruct the idea of community; including rather than excluding, speaking against any 
domination by one group of people because we are all children of God. 

The experience of unhealthy shame is devastating, and if left unchecked, it can be 
paralyzing. The shamed person loses sense of themselves as a whole being, and as part 
of the community. This fragmentation can cause the person to hide or worse yet, to harm 
themselves or others. 

For the church, people from all walks of life come to the church to experience the 
love of God as shown through Jesus Christ and revealed through Scripture. Many 
modem churches are telling folks to come as you are. However, many of those churches 
do not live up to the slogan, for when the divorced, the homosexual, and the unwed 
mother enter in to hear the Good News, they do not find good welcome. Instead, they are 
not included into the community. As outcasts, they are left to sit on the pews week after 
week, without truly being engaged by the community. 

The church’s actions can bring shame to the outcast person, causing the person to 
withdraw (hide) from fear of being exposed as different. Persons can feel unaccepted, 
unwanted, and that they simply do not fit in. If unhealthy shame separates persons from 
community, it can cause a divide between those who feel unworthy to serve and the rest 
of the congregation. This separation can make it difficult to recruit people for church 
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leadership, for while it is true that leadership brings a higher level of responsibility, 
leadership also brings a higher level of exposure. Church leadership becomes a distant 
dream as opposed to something that they could possibly do, because they feel that they 
are different from everyone else in the community. 

It is imperative for the church community to live out the Great Commandment, 
which includes loving our neighbors. But in order to do that, this writer agrees with Asa 
Sphar that one has to restore their love of God and their love of self, and then they can 
truly love others. Anything short of that means that the church is living in disobedience. 

The person who experiences unhealthy shame can also be restored through the 
tenets of the Great Commandment. When their relationship with God is restored, their 
true identity as a child of God is restored. Justification grace brings them into the family 
of God, reaffirming that the person is just as worthy as anyone else to receive salvation. 
Sanctification reminds each of us of our identity in Christ, for each time we fall short of 
God’s glory God’s forgiveness and restoration are offered to us. 

The Apostle Paul’s gospel of justification by faith means that we all start at the 
same scratch line of faith, regardless of race, creed, sex, color, orientation, or shame. The 
race is for each of us to run, without exclusion or judgment, but we do not all run in the 
same lane. Each of us is uniquely created by God to run the race that God has set for us. 

This is good news for those who have felt excluded from the Church either from 
something that was done to them, or something that was their own doing, or just because 
they do not believe that they belong anywhere. The story of the woman caught in the act 
of adultery, John 8:1-11, is a story that illustrates the intersection of sin and salvation; of 
culpable and capable. Both the Pharisees and the woman were equally culpable—the 
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woman was an adulterer, but the Pharisees were self-righteous and brought shame upon 

her. And both were equally capable of receiving salvation through justification. 

However, the Pharisees went away angry, and the text ends with Jesus restoring honor 

and worth to the woman. She had been restored to the community and given a new 

identity. Churches must learn to do the same for their communities of faith. 

This research will benefit the DMin project of this writer because it helps the 

writer to get to the core of the theological concept of shame and how it can be a 

hindrance to church leadership. If a church comes to understand the theology of shame 

and how to heal from unhealthy shame, the church will have strong, differentiated 

leadership that will lead to vital ministries in the community. And if the church is healed 

from unhealthy shame, perhaps they will be able to heal their communities as well. 

In conclusion, the health of the church community depends on the health of each 

individual. Richardson encourages readers to think of the church as a system, just as the 

family is a system. He uses Paul’s analogy of the parts of the body of Christ (1 Cor. 

12:4-31), to speak of leadership and differentiation within the church: 

In this view, leadership is a part of the community and develops within the 
community. One cannot cut off from the body and still be a leader. And each 
member of the body becomes a leader by becoming most fully itself, 
differentiating into what it was created to be. This means the member will be 
different from the other parts of the body while still functioning as part of the 
organic whole of the body. 66 

If leadership develops within the community, it is imperative for churches to look at the 
health of their church body, and to encourage diversity in the midst of inclusion. A 
healthy, differentiated church will produce healthy, self-differentiated leaders. 


66 Richardson, Creating a Healthier Church, 172. 



CHAPTER FIVE 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATIONS 


This paper will address models in ministry and other disciplines that address the 
formation of healthy communities. Healthy communities operate as an organism in 
which all parts (individuals) are affirmed, and individuals utilize their gifts for the good 
of the whole. Communities become unhealthy when individuals are not valued and lose 
their sense of worth. When persons experience shame it is experienced within the 
context of community, even if it is the community of self. Therefore, shame should be 
addressed and reconstructed within the context of community. Healthy communities are 
intentional about the ways in which those on the margins are brought into the community 
so that all are welcomed and affirmed. 

The writer’s emphasis will be on models that help to shape the individual’s 
identity as well as the group’s identity. The ministry models that the researcher observed 
both utilize a Trinitarian model of community building. Deborah van Deusen Hunsinger 
uses the Christian concept of koinonia to build a case for the shaping of community 
through pastoral care. This model illustrates how one can remain self-differentiated, yet 
part of a group. Hunsinger’s model is very Christocentric, as she views Christ as the 
mediator of koinonia, connecting persons to God the Father and to one another as the 
body of Christ, through the power of the Holy Spirit. Hunsinger sees koinonia as a 
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means of building communities of mutual respect and mutual transparency. She is an 
advocate of small groups because people thrive better together, not in isolation. 

The other ministry model is Timothy Keller’s, which is also Trinitarian as 
Christian communities are the people of God, the body of Christ, and the fellowship of 
the Spirit. Keller gives nine practices for building a Christian community based on 
biblical principles. Three of the practices deal with our relationship with one another, 
how to affirm and be friends with one another. Three practices address how to be family 
and share with one another, physically, emotionally, and spiritually. The last three 
practices outline how to serve one another through accountability, forgiveness, and 
putting others first. 

The researcher looked at disciplines outside of ministry such as the social 
behavioral model of Alcoholics Anonymous (AA). AA is led by its members and uses a 
small group model for intimate, shared dialogue. A second discipline is from a cultural 
anthropological model proposed by Peter Block that looks at the transformation and 
context shift for whole communities of people. And the third discipline is the grounded 
research theory of social scientist Brene Brown, which she calls shame resilience theory. 

All three of these models address the basic sense of belonging, or connection with 
others. They all address acknowledging, or owning, the current context of the person or 
group, and all three address restorative ways in which the context can be shifted and the 
community or individual is restored to wholeness. And all three models assert that doing 
life together in a group is the healthiest way to bring about healing and transformation. 
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Theoretical Models in Ministry 

A community is loosely defined as a group of people who share something in 
common. Living in community takes commitment and thoughtful care. Most 
communities, whether business, educational, or spiritual, are comprised of people from 
various walks of life that have various attitudes and belief systems. While diversity in 
community is an asset, sometimes it is the diversity that creates division and shame as 
persons focus more on their differences than their commonalities. 

The true spirit of Christian community is expressed in the word koinonia, a Greek 
noun that can be translated as communion, community, or fellowship. The essence of 
koinonia speaks to one’s participation in Christ, through the Eucharist, through the 
sufferings of the cross, and through service to others. When one is in Christ, they 
“participate [koinonos] 1 in the divine nature” and are members of his body. Deborah van 
Deusen Hunsinger, a pastoral care theologian, explains that: “Koinonia draws together 
the vertical dimension (our relationship with God) and the horizontal dimension (our 
relationship with each other) by means of our common life in Christ.” 2 

Hunsinger uses koinonia when describing a healthy pastoral care community. She 
believes that we are all part of the priesthood of all believers, whether clergy or lay, and 
that all need to be equipped to establish the spirit of koinonia in our groups. The spirit of 
koinonia is that of a healthy community that enjoys fellowship with God and with one 


1 Justin Langford, “Friendship,” ed. Douglas Mangum et al, Lexham Theological Wordbook , 
Lexham Bible Reference Series (Bellingham, WA: Lexham Press, 2014), accessed April 20, 2016, Logos 
Bible Software. 

2 Deborah van Deusen Hunsinger, Pray Without Ceasing: Revitalizing Pastoral Care (Grand 
Rapids, MI: William B. Eerdmans, 2006), 2. 
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another, becoming one in the Spirit and maintaining unity in Christ. Hunsinger likens 

koinonia to the fellowship of the Trinity (Father, Son, and Holy Spirit) in which “The 

love and freedom between the Father and the Son in the Spirit become a template for 

understanding our relationships with each other.” 3 

The concept of three persons in one Godhead shows the relational nature of the 

Trinity. The three dwell within one another while maintaining distinct characteristics 

within their community. It is a perfect example of self-differentiation of the individual, 

while existing within a community. Hunsinger explains this concept further: 

Each member of the Trinity retains his particular identity, yet they are completely 
one in purpose, action, and essence. As the Trinitarian persons of the Godhead 
relate to each other in mutual love and freedom, so we are called to become fully 
human through loving relationships with others and with God. 4 

When one comes into relationship with Christ, they are considered as being in 

Christ, and Christ dwells in the person through the Holy Spirit. However, this indwelling 

does not cause the person to lose their own identity, but rather to find their true selves as 

free and whole persons with particular gifts to be used in service to the world. “We 

discover our uniqueness in relation to God and others, not apart from them.” 5 

It is through our relationship with Christ that we gain access to the Father, we are 

made righteous, and are adopted as children of God. We are received into a new 

community, the family of God. Asa Sphar writes: “To appropriate the love of God 


3 Hunsinger, Pray Without Ceasing, 3. 

4 Hunsinger, Pray Without Ceasing, 4. 


5 Hunsinger, Pray Without Ceasing, 4. 
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through Christ Jesus is to liberate individuals from the bondage of shame and free them 
to embrace a new relationship with God.” 6 

Koinonia characterizes our relationship with the Father and the Son through the 
Spirit, but it does not stop there, it extends out to one another. One cannot be the body of 
Christ in isolation. Hunsinger asserts: “Paul’s understanding of the church as the body of 
Christ (Rom. 12, 1 Cor. 12) sees it as a differentiated unity in which each part plays an 
indispensable role for the good of the whole . . . Though all persons reflect the image of 
God, they cannot be fully human as isolated beings.” 7 We do not exist in a vacuum. 
Human beings are relational and we thrive in healthy communities. 

Shame is isolating, and sometimes causes people to shun relationships. 

Hunsinger addresses the aspect of isolation: “Isolation is a sign of human misery. To 
deny our need of others is a defense against the pain of isolation. Human flourishing 
requires human community—people bonded together in mutual giving and receiving.” 8 
It is this mutuality of transparency, the sharing of triumphs and weaknesses one to 
another, that affirms our common humanity. 

Barth spoke of the importance of not just knowing things about a person, but 
knowing the person themselves. 9 This kind of mutual sharing leads to a level of intimacy 
that can be a strong antidote to shame. When one can see the true self of another, one 


6 Sphar, “A Theology of Shame as Revealed in the Creation Story,” 72. 

7 Hunsinger, Pray Without Ceasing , 5. 

8 Hunsinger, Pray Without Ceasing , 6. 

9 Hunsinger, Pray Without Ceasing, 6. 
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sees their humanity, and they go from being the other to being a brother or sister in 
Christ. 

Hunsinger supports building koinonia during pastoral care. She views Jesus as 
the mediator of koinonia, connecting people with God and with one another. “Through 
him we have God and God has us, and through him we have one another . . . Thus Christ 
is the hidden center of all our relationships.” 10 Taking this into account, Hunsinger sees 
koinonia, community building, as a means to the end in pastoral care cases. Rather than 
focusing on action plans and treatment programs, Hunsinger advocates for the power of 
being fully present in a pastoral care case, with Christ as the guide. 

Hunsinger also sees pastoral care as the calling and vocation of every baptized 
believer, not just the pastor. The implication of this is far-reaching. It would require 
many of us to do church differently, caring for others, interceding for others, whether 
they were inside or outside of the church. Hunsinger refers to this as retrieving the 
dignity of the Christian’s calling. It is up to each of us to create and maintain healthy 
communities, koinonia. 

Hunsinger’s model of creating pastoral care groups that embody koinonia 
includes deciding on the organizing principle of the group. The group could be organized 
according to a certain demographic, or it could be diverse, depending on the context. 
Another key element is defining the central purpose of the group, such as a group that 
focuses on ministering to those experiencing grief. A clearly defined structure with 


10 Hunsinger, Pray Without Ceasing , 9. 
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ground rules is important, especially as it pertains to the group’s leader and their 
responsibilities. 

Clarity about the group’s membership is another element in Hunsinger’s model. 
A closed group helps to build trust, as opposed to one where people can come and go as 
they want. Confidentiality is another key element, as well as sharing one another’s 
stories. Both of these elements build trust and help to unite the group. Hunsinger also 
includes a time of theological reflection in her model so that participants have an 
opportunity to think about their views on Jesus, humanity, and anything else pertinent to 
the group and issues that are raised. 

Covenants of accountability, confidentiality, sensitivity, etc. can be developed to 
help meet the needs of the group. Hunsinger completes the model with a time for 
participants to talk about the process. This may involve talking about not only what was 
said, but how it was said. Group feedback gets into the area of feelings and thoughts. It 
gives participants a safe space to open up about feelings of anxiety and discomfort in a 
structured environment. Hunsinger uses this time to talk about anything else that needs 
attention. 

This model encourages individual freedom to speak and interact, while 
maintaining the integrity of the group. If the group is closed, meaning that the group 
remains intact from start to finish, it will lead to more cohesiveness and trust within the 
group as people share their stories. This model could be used in other ministry settings 
beyond pastoral care cases, such as small groups. 

John Wesley, the founder of the Methodist movement, used a class meeting 
process as a means of spiritual formation and care. The intent was to keep people 
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connected to other Methodists and to answer the guiding question: How is it with your 
soul? 11 In ministry settings, many churches have adapted the Class Meeting model into a 
small group model as a means of forming community. 

Timothy Keller, in his book Gospel in Life , has some reservations about the small 
group model: “it is possible to hold a weekly small group meeting without adding the 
elements that create real community . . . church events simply become places that 
individuals ‘focus on themselves in the presence of others.’” 12 In order to avoid this, 
Keller outlines a roadmap for how to authentically live the gospel out in community 
through small groups. 

Keller defines a Christian community as Trinitarian: (1) the people of God, (2) the 
body of Christ, and (3) the fellowship of the Spirit. 13 Keller’s model has three parts and 
each part has three practices in it. The first part is about building friendships and includes 
community-building practices such as affirming the strengths, abilities, and gifts of one 
another. This builds community by affirming, honoring, and celebrating others rather 
than yourself. The community grows stronger as its members see the value in their 
differences. 

Another practice in Keller’s model is affirming the equal importance of all in 
Christ. Biblical texts such as James 2:1: “believers in our glorious Lord Jesus Christ 
must not show favoritism” speak against classism, sexism, racism, and all other ‘isms of 

11 Joe Iovino, “How’s Your Spiritual Life? The Class Meeting for Today,” August 17, 2015, 
accessed May 1, 2016, http://www.umc.org/what-we-believe/hows-your-spiritual-life-the-class-meeting- 
for-today. 

12 Timothy Keller, Gospel in Life: Grace Changes Everything (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 
2010), 56. 

13 Keller, Gospel in Life , 57. 
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the world. Accepting others means reaching across cultural barriers and not measuring 
people according to society’s standards of success or acceptability. 

The third practice of Keller’s community building model using visible affection to 
affirm one another. As Christians we are to “Greet one another with a holy kiss” (Rom. 
16:16) and “Be kind and compassionate to one another” (Eph. 4:32). The visible 
affection does not have to be a touch. It could be the act of listening attentively to 
another. However it is shown, we have a responsibility to show affection to one another. 

The next three practices illustrate ways in which family is formed. The fourth 
practice includes sharing in a physical manner the elements of space, goods, and time. 

The Apostle Paul, in Gal. 6:10, gave this exhortation: “As we have opportunity, let us do 
good.” Keller’s exegesis of doing good is that: “it is speaking of very concrete material 
help. It means providing money, shelter, or other practical help.” 14 One is to not just 
pray, but do something for another in a tangible way. 

Practice five involves the sharing of needs and problems with one another. This 
leads to a level of vulnerability and intimacy that can only be achieved in an atmosphere 
of mutual trust and respect. “We are to be willing to find people who are hurting and 
offer whatever support they need.” 15 Keller uses Gal. 6:2 to illustrate the reciprocity of 
burden carrying, as we are to “carry each other’s burdens.” It is hypocritical for a 
believer to offer help to another, yet refuse or even hide your own need for help. “It takes 
a gospel-changed heart to give help unselfishly to others, and it takes a gospel-changed 


14 Keller, Gospel in Life, 64. 

15 Keller, Gospel in Life, 65. 
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heart to receive help unashamedly from others.” 16 Keller offers Christ as an example of 
burden-bearing love: 

He [Christ] bore the infinite burden of our guilt and sin on the cross, and it 
crushed him. He did not simply share that burden with us, he completely freed us 
from it by bearing its entire weight. Anyone who knows this infinite, burden¬ 
bearing love has a breathtaking model who inspires and empowers us into the 
same kind of love. 17 

Keller’s sixth practice involves developing unity in the community through the 
sharing of beliefs and thoughts on the gospel. It is important to study the Bible together, 
to pray together, and to worship together. This helps the community to grow deeper in 
their faith and creates a consensus on core beliefs. That is not to say that all are 
brainwashed to believe the same thing. Healthy dialogue on challenging issues is 
encouraged and helps to shape beliefs. “We are being directed to read, discuss, mutually 
instruct, challenge, and make reasoned arguments about the Bible together until it shapes 
the way we live together.” 18 

Keller’s last three practices on building community involve being a servant to one 
another. Practice seven encourages persons to be accountable to one another—willing to 
speak the truth to others and to receive truth spoken to you. Practice eight involves 
forgiveness and reconciliation. “Christians in community are never to give up on one 
another. We must never tire of forgiving (and/or repenting) and seeking to repair our 
relationships.” 19 Keller places the responsibility for reconciliation on all of our 


16 Keller, Gospel in Life, 65. 

17 Keller, Gospel in Life, 65. 

18 Keller, Gospel in Life, 66. 

19 Keller, Gospel in Life, 69. 
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shoulders. It is every individual’s responsibility to work for reconciliation, even if you 
are the one who was hurt. 

Keller’s final practice involves putting other’s interests ahead of your own. We 
are to serve one another, looking for ways within the community and in the world to be of 
service to someone in need. All of Keller’s practices require loving others intentionally 
and deeply. This, he contends, will build community. 


Theoretical Models from Other Disciplines 

The writer researched models for self-awareness and community building from 
disciplines outside of ministry as well. One model that comes from a behavioral and 
social discipline is the model of recovery programs such as Alcoholics Anonymous (AA). 
Founded in 1935 by Bill Wilson and Dr. Bob Smith, AA is supported and run by its 
members. “AA’s Twelve Steps are principles for personal recovery. The Twelve 
Traditions ensure the unity of the Fellowship . . . the Twelve Concepts for World 
Service . . . ensure that AA remains responsive and responsible to those they serve.” 20 

Alcoholics Anonymous meetings are held in accessible, public places such as 
churches or schools. The meetings can be open (anyone can attend) or closed (only 
alcoholics or potential AA members can attend). There are three types of meetings: 
speaker meetings, discussion meetings, and step meetings. The speaker meeting is an 
open meeting in which AA members tell their story of alcohol abuse and recovery 


20 Alcoholics Anonymous: The Story of How Many Thousands of Men and Women Have 
Recovered from Alcoholism, 4th ed. (New York, NY: Alcoholics Anonymous World Services, Inc., 2001), 
574. 
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through the AA program. This meeting is testimonial in nature and not interactive. The 
discussion meetings have more interaction as one AA member tells their story and then 
leads the group in a discussion participants feel free to engage in dialogue. The step 
meetings involve everyone sharing about one of the twelve-step goals. These meetings 
are usually closed. 

The AA meetings have ground rules that allow persons the freedom to speak or 
not to speak, and to share their first name only or not. “AA programs want members to 
feel comfortable with sharing and growing together. But they also recognize that 
everyone does this at his or her own pace.” 21 Anonymity helps alleviate the stigma of 
being recognized and identified, which leads to more open and free discussion. 

The unique feature of this type of model is that every participant is given the 
opportunity to have a sponsor, a person who is an AA member and who has made 
progress toward their own recovery. Sponsorship is not mandatory, but it is a method of 
mutual accountability and mutual sharing that is beneficial for both parties. The AA 
program is free, which eliminates economic barriers, and it was established by former 
alcoholics, which lends to the credibility of its methods. The only requirement is that the 
person wants to stop drinking. 

The twelve-step program is outlined in The Big Book , which is a publication of 
AA that contains personal testimonies of AA members. The first steps begin with the 
individual’s awareness of their powerlessness, and their surrender to a higher Power. 


21 Lauren Brande, “About the Alcoholics Anonymous (AA) 12-Step Recovery Program,” 
December 16, 2015, accessed May 1, 2017, http://www.recovery.org/topics/alcoholics-anonymous-12- 
step/. 
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“The program uses a spiritual approach that includes a belief in a higher power. Members 
define that higher power in their own way—it does not have to be God.” 22 

The program takes the alcoholic through steps of self-discovery, personal 
inventory, and a decision to relinquish themselves to the control of their higher Power. 
There are also steps that guide the person through the admittance of wrongs, repentance, 
and making amends with those who may have been harmed by the alcoholic. The taking 
of personal inventory and accountability to God, others, and themselves are on-going 
steps. The twelfth step is to take the message to other alcoholics and help them to 
become free and whole persons. “Practical experience shows that nothing will so much 
insure immunity from drinking as intensive work with other alcoholics. It works when 
other activities fail.” 23 AA’s approach to building a healthy community is one person 
helping another person to become whole so that they can help the next person, and so on. 

Another model of community building comes from the cultural anthropological 
field. Peter Block has written a book that addresses ways in which societies can create a 
structure of belonging. In his book, Community: The Structure of Belonging, Block 
makes the case that fragmented communities can create safe places where honest 
dialogue can occur, where welcome is the norm, and where disconnection and 
detachment are transformed into connectedness and interdependence. When this is 
accomplished, the possibilities of the community, not the problems, become the focus. 


22 Brande, “About the Alcoholics Anonymous.” 

23 Alcoholics Anonymous, 89. 
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“Community is the container within which our longing to be [belonging] is fulfilled. 
Without the connectedness of a community, we will continue to choose not to be.” 24 

If a community is to create a structure of belonging, it must first look at its current 
context, or worldview. The conversation has to shift from problems to the possibilities of 
something new. Rather than retelling the same, horrific stories of the past, if 
communities began to talk about the breakdown of the community itself, the conversation 
will shift. “Naming the challenge as the breakdown of community opens the way for 
restoration. Holding on to the view that community is a set of problems to be solved 
holds us in the grip of retribution.” 25 

Block advocates for communities to create space for restoration, not retribution. 

Restorative communities value accountability, connectedness, and an alternative future of 

possibilities. These communities invert the idea of cause and effect and become creators 

of their world, replacing passivity and fate with choice and destiny. 

Shifting the context from retribution to restoration will occur through language 
that moves in the following directions: from problems to possibility; from fear 
and fault to gifts, generosity, and abundance; from law and oversight to social 
fabric and chosen accountability; from corporation and systems to associational 
life; and from leaders to citizens. 26 

The restorative community is one in which each individual is accountable to the other, 
humble, and utilizing their gifts to contribute to the whole. The conversation shifts from 
who I am as an individual to who we are as a community, raising the question of “What 


24 Peter Block, Community: The Structure of Belonging (San Francisco, CA: Berrett-Koehler, 
2009), xii. 

25 Block, Community, 34. 

26 Block, Community, 47. 
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can we create together?” 27 Block asserts that this type of interdependence and 
connectedness is what builds a structure of belonging, and it is what makes for healthy, 
strong, and authentic communities. 

Restorative communities focus on context, not culture. Culture involves history 

and shared memories of the past, whereas context is the way that the world is seen, not 

remembered. Therefore, context can be transformed to accommodate an alternative 

future. Rather than labeling and projecting qualities on another, the context can change 

to one of accountability and owning our part in the conclusions that we draw about 

another. For instance, labeling people as poor causes one to focus on their deficiencies. 

Block explains the consequences of communal labeling and projection: 

At this moment we are projecting our own vulnerability onto the poor. It is a 
defense against not only my own vulnerability, but also my complicity in creating 
poverty. 

If we took back this projection, we would stop denying that each of us 
plays a role in creating poverty—by our way of living, by our indifference, by our 
labeling them poor as if that is who they are, by our choice not to have them as 
neighbors and get to know them. 28 

Block takes the issue of interconnectedness to the deepest level of one’s 
existence. The Ubuntu expression “I am because we are” speaks to this type of 
interdependence. What makes us human beings is not only seeing the humanity of 
others, but entering into their humanity—being human together. Accountability looks at 
how we can create the future together. Entitlement looks at what one can do to create the 
future for another. 


27 Block, Community , 48. 

28 Block, Community, 58. 
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Block believes in the power of the small group as an agent of transformation. The 
small group has the power to be life-changing for the individual as well as the group, and 
creates a sense of belonging. Even when ideas conflict within the group, the fact that one 
is not alone in the discussion, that one is being heard, can create a sense of belonging. 
Block outlines six conversations for small groups that desire to build a structure of 
belonging: invitation, possibility, ownership, dissent, commitment, and gifts. 29 

By asking the right questions, dialogue can be engaged that creates an atmosphere 
of hospitality, mutual accountability, shared ownership, the embracing of gifts, and future 
possibilities. Block encourages the use of open-ended questions to encourage free 
thinking and introspection. He also emphasizes the need to be attentive to the space and 
facilities for the small group so that all feel connected and welcome to participate. 

Block’s aim is to alleviate the unnecessary political and systemic suffering in the world 
through the reconciliation of community. Through the vehicle of small groups and 
intentional conversations communities can build a structure of belonging that will shift 
the context of society from isolation, marginalization, and oppression to that of mutuality, 
possibility, and accountability. 

Another model for building a healthy community comes from the research of 
social scientist Brene Brown. She calls it shame resilience theory. The concept involves 
being authentic about the experience of shame without equating one’s self-worth with the 
experience. Brown speaks of our need for connection: “We are psychologically, 


29 Block, Community, 113. 
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emotionally, cognitively, and spiritually hard-wired for connection, love, and 
belonging. . . . Shame is the fear of disconnection.” 30 

Shame resilience is a pathway from shame to empathy, which Brown sees as an 
antidote to shame. Since shame is social, occurring in community, it is best healed in the 
context of community, which includes the community of self. “Self-compassion is key 
because when we are able to be gentle with ourselves in the midst of shame, we are more 
likely to reach out, connect, and experience empathy.” 31 

In her book. Daring Greatly , Brown gives tools that help persons to engage their 
vulnerability and lead them to empathy and connection. Brown outlines four components 
of shame resilience: recognizing and understanding shame and its triggers, critical 
awareness of expectations, reaching out to others by sharing your story, and speaking up 
for your feelings and your needs when you experience shame (speaking shame). 32 When 
these elements are practiced, shame loses its power to traumatize and paralyze persons. 
Other tools are practicing gratitude in order to overcome a sense of foreboding joy, 
practicing self-compassion in order to overcome perfectionism, and practicing owning 
your feelings in order to overcome the tendency to numb one’s feelings. 

Brown’s research includes the impact of shame on leadership. She defines a 
leader as “anyone who holds her- or himself accountable for finding potential in people 
and processes.” 33 Shame is an impediment to creativity and innovation, and thus an 


30 Brene Brown, Daring Greatly: How the Courage to be Vulnerable Transforms the Way we Live, 
Love, Parent, and Lead (New York, NY: Avery, 2012), 68. 

31 Brown, Daring Greatly , 75. 

32 Brown, Daring Greatly , 75. 

33 Brown, Daring Greatly, 185. 
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impediment to healthy leadership. Brown gives the example of a student who does not 
raise their hands to answer a question for fear of being belittled by the teacher or made 
fun of by their peers, as an illustration of the effect of shame on leadership. When that 
occurs in a school or work setting, the person disengages and shuts down in order to 
avoid being shamed. 

Brown theorizes that disruptive engagement will help to rehumanize the work and 
education environment. Disruptive engagement involves acknowledging vulnerability, 
looking at scarcity, and identifying and fighting against shame. It is engagement that 
disrupts systems of shame. Brown’s research led her to a 2010 poll that estimated that 37 
percent of the American workforce has been bullied at work. “When we see shame being 
used as a management tool (again, that means bullying, criticism in front of colleagues, 
public reprimands, or reward systems that intentionally belittle people), we need to take 
direct action.” 34 The problem is that many organizations are not comfortable engaging in 
hard conversations, and they do not know how to give honest feedback that propels rather 
than repels the student or worker. 

Brown’s model for building a shame-resilient culture is outlined below: 

1. Supporting leaders who are willing to dare greatly and facilitate honest 
conversations about shame and cultivate shame-resilient cultures. 

2. Facilitating a conscientious effort to see where shame might be functioning in 
the organization and how it might even be creeping into the way we engage 
with our co-workers and students. 

3. Normalizing is a critical shame-resilience strategy. Leaders and managers can 
cultivate engagement by helping people know what to expect. What are 
common struggles? How have other people dealt with them? What have your 
experiences been? 

4. Training all employees on the differences between shame and guilt, and 
teaching them how to give and receive feedback in a way that fosters growth 


34 Brown, Daring Greatly , 187-188. 
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and engagement. 35 

While all four elements are essentials to building a culture that combats shame, 
Brown highlights the need for honest and engaged feedback as a key to daring greatly. 
“Without feedback there can be no transformative change. When we do not talk to the 
people we are leading about their strengths and their opportunities for growth, they begin 
to question their contributions and our commitment.” 36 

Brown’s idea of constructive feedback entails looking at strengths first, then 
looking at challenges as opportunities for growth. By looking at the person’s strengths, 
one is better able to see how their strengths can help them to overcome their challenges. 
And in order to create healthy communities, the community must be willing to have 
crucial conversations: “A discussion between two or more people where (1) stakes are 
high, (2) opinions vary, and (3) emotions run strong.” 37 Communities, including faith 
communities, must seek ways in which feedback is given that does not damage the other 
person. 

Brown’s rising strong process is another helpful tool for processing the shame that 
comes from a real or perceived failure, either individually or as a group. The process 
involves the person or organization coming to a reckoning about their own story, 
rumbling with (challenging) your story to determine what the truth is and what needs to 
change, and revolutionizing the person or organization’s lives by writing a different 


35 Brown, Daring Greatly, 196-197. 

36 Brown, Daring Greatly, 197. 

37 Kerry Patterson et al. Crucial Conversations: Tools for Talking When Stakes are High (New 
York, NY: McGraw Hill, 2012), 1-3. 
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ending to the story based on one’s discoveries during the rumble. “The goal of the 
process is to rise from our falls, overcome our mistakes, and face hurt in a way that 
brings more wisdom and wholeheartedness into our lives.” 38 

While Brown believes that an organization should strive to create a culture of 
healthy feedback, the goal is not to normalize tough conversations, but to normalize the 
discomfort that everyone feels from time to time. 39 Embracing the vulnerability that each 
of us feels can liberate people to be more innovative in their thinking. When people are 
free to create and dream without fear of being criticized and shamed if they fail, it will 
lead to a more fruitful organization. 

During the research for this paper, this researcher discovered a common thread 
among the theoretical models. The commonality of the models is that each of them 
believe that human beings need to be in community. Each model addressed the need for 
connection, for belonging to something or someone outside of self. 

The ministry models spoke of the need for persons to be in community with God 
and with one another. The model of the Trinity (Father, Son, and Holy Spirit) is an 
illustration of what it looks like when persons are uniquely gifted and authentically 
themselves, while functioning as one community in unity and oneness of mind with 
others. This will be useful as the writer forms a model for ministry that encourages 
churches to return to the basic tenets of community-building found in Luke 10:27: “Love 


38 Brene Brown, Rising Strong: The Reckoning, the Rumble, the Revolution (New York, NY: 
Spiegel and Grau, 2015), 37. 

39 Brown, Daring Greatly , 198. 
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the Lord your God with all your heart and with all your soul and with all your strength 
and with all your mind; and, love your neighbor as yourself.” 

The writer has also discovered that some of the disciplines outside of ministry 
have much to offer for this DMin project. The critical self-awareness techniques of the 
Alcoholics Anonymous and Brene Brown models provided the writer with insight on 
ways to empower individuals to move from a negative mindset to a preferred future; a 
reconstruction of the way in which persons sees themselves. In order to reconstruct 
shame, one must normalize the discomfort and realize that everyone goes through a 
modicum of shame. Self-awareness is the first step to healing from shame. 

Peter Block’s model gave the writer insight on how to help a community to look 
at its context rather than its culture. Culture is past-thinking; context is future-thinking. 
Shifting a community’s context is possible through the use of small groups and 
communal accountability. The concept of communal accountability was eye-opening for 
the writer. Communal accountability speaks to the fact that we (the community) are 
responsible for, and even complicit in, the needs of others, whether they are in or outside 
of our community. It is recognizing our common humanity and being willing to 
participate in another’s pain because it is your pain as well. 

For those who experience the pain of shame, labeling and projection keep them 
bound in isolation chambers of fear and self-loathing. Block’s idea of communal 
accountability would take into account the vulnerability and shame that is within each of 
us, our complicity in creating an atmosphere of shame, and it would seek freedom from 
shame for the entire community. This concept will be very useful as the writer forms a 
model that works toward the reconstruction of shame individually and communally. 
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Brene Brown’s research gave the writer new insight on some methodologies that 
will be utilized in the DMin project. She has done extensive research on shame and its 
effects on leadership, which is the topic of the writer’s DMin project. Brown’s use of 
qualitative research yielded a lot of data and took a lot of time, but it produced some 
common themes. The writer will add qualitative research to the DMin project because 
the subject of shame is many times cloaked in other expressions such as fear and anxiety. 
It would be good for this researcher to provide ways in which those expressions can be 
captured, aside from surveys. All of the models, whether in ministry or other disciplines, 
advocate for a small group process as a means of transformation. It is in the small group 
that persons can find meaningful connection and a sense of belonging. Small groups can 
prove to be a catalyst for change for the individual as well as for the group as ideas are 


exchanged and honest feedback is given. This format will be used in the DMin project. 



CHAPTER SIX 


PROJECT ANALYSIS 

Introduction 

This project looked at shame and its impact upon church leaders and those 
contemplating church leadership. Upon an analysis of the context, it was apparent that the 
size of the church was disproportionate to the number of new people serving in leadership 
positions. Many people had been serving as leaders for extended periods of time, well 
beyond the standard three year rotation in most United Methodist Churches. 

As the new Executive Pastor of the church, the researcher began to inquire about 
the gap in new leadership. It became apparent through conversations with members that 
there were folks who did not feel qualified or even worthy to be a ministry leader. The 
researcher asked the Nominations and Leadership Development Team (NLDT) to serve 
as Contextual Associates and assist with the development of a model for leadership that 
would address issues of shame as a hindrance to church leadership. 

In developing the project, the researcher and NLDT looked at sample survey 
questions that could be used for pre- and post-tests. Some NLDT members did not feel 
that unhealthy shame was an issue at the church. However, as discussion ensued, other 
members of NLDT shared stories of church members who were too ashamed of their past 
to think about going into church leadership. They also shared stories of leaders who had 
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been serving in the same positions for ten or more years and felt ownership of the 
position. 

New people did not usually get asked to serve because ministry leaders would put 
their friends in position. There was obviously an issue of cliques and nepotism at work in 
the church. People needed to know how to be more vulnerable, more empathic, and to 
connect with others in healthy, life-affirming ways. Development of the self was needed. 
The project addresses restoration of the self, connecting with oneself and practicing self- 
care. It will also address self-differentiation, which addresses being one’s authentic self in 
the midst of community. 

Historical research led to a major period of shame in the Church, slavery. The fact 
that the Church was split on the issue of slavery and silent during the time of lynchings is 
a shameful part of church history. The oppression that African Americans faced was 
shameful. But in the midst of the shame, and in spite of it, African Americans heard the 
voice of liberation coming from the sacred text. Theological research brought out various 
liberation theologies that affirmed the worth of every individual and placed one’s identity 
in Christ, not on society’s standards. This was going to be a crucial part of the project, the 
derivation of one’s identity. The biblical foundation texts were taught as Bible studies for 
the project. The texts not only address how God reconstructs shame, but they affirm the 
identity of those who had experienced the shame as being part of the family of God. 

Theoretical research showed the researcher the impact of unhealthy communities, 
from one’s family of origin into adulthood. This also gave the researcher tools for 
building healthy communities that embrace diversity while promoting unity. This too 
would be a major component of the project. Since shame occurs in community, the 
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community also needs to be the agent of the healing from shame. It will be important for 
ministry leaders to learn how to build healthy, sharing communities that embrace all. 

Methodology 

The methodology utilized was qualitative based on action research, using 
quantitative tools. Since shame and vulnerability are subjective feelings, quantitative 
instruments were only used for statistical analytics. Interviews and participant feedback 
gave the researcher a better understanding of the depth of learning of the participants, and 
the efficacy of the project. 

A focus group was recruited to undergo pre- and post-tests, and a series of 
workshops, Bible studies, and interviews. Two contextual associates were part of the 
group and participated in all implementations, as well as assisting with setup and 
breakdown of the room. Participants were taught the concepts of shame and vulnerability, 
how shame is dealt with in the Bible, and shame resilience tools created by Dr. Brene 
Brown. After each session, the participants were given a homework assignment that 
related to the teaching. The focus group was tasked with building the ideal ministry team 
in a church. After the four weeks of learning, the group identified attributes of healthy, 
self-differentiated persons, which led to the attributes of a healthy ministry team. 

The hypothesis was the driving force for the project: When the local church learns 
how to reconstruct shame and build communities of accountability and mutual respect, 
the result will be ministries that are healthy, led by people who are authentic and self- 
differentiated. The teaching for the project was focused on equipping the participants to 
be able to identify, understand, and resist unhealthy shame individually, as well as 
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communally. The projected outcome was to develop self-aware persons with the skills to 
build community, value inclusion, and embrace diversity. 

Twenty participants from the membership of St. James UMC originally signed up 
to participate. The group included a mixture of people who were leading a ministry, those 
who were serving in a ministry, and some who were not serving in any ministry. The 
group was a mixture of long-time members and newer members, although most had been 
members for five years or more. After the first session, the group decreased to an average 
of ten participants. The researcher determined that this size group would be sufficient to 
go through the project without affecting the project design. 

Implementation One 


Workshop Instrumentation 

Three workshops were administered. The workshops were held at the 
Renaissance Campus of St. James UMC in the Fellowship Hall. This provided more 
privacy than holding it at the main campus, which is usually full of people. Each 
workshop was one and one half to two hours long, depending on discussion time. 


Session One 


Agenda for Workshop One 


Vulnerability and Shame 

I. Pre-test Administration 


II. Overview of the Project 
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III. Exploring the Difference Between Guilt and Shame 

a. Definition of Guilt 

b. Definition of Shame 

IV. What Does it Mean to be Vulnerable? 

a. Definition of Vulnerability 

b. Show a clip from Brene Brown Ted Talk video Listening to Shame: 
www.brenebrown.com 

V. Group discussion of the concepts of shame and vulnerability in the context 

of church 

VI. Homework 

a. Questions for Self-Reflection 

b. Spiritual Autobiography 

VII. Prayer 

Pre-tests were administered at the first session. An overview of the four-week 
project was given. Participants would receive three workshops, two Bible studies, 
homework assignments, and would work together on creating a dream team—the ideal 
ministry team, based on what was learned during the project. At the end of the project, 
participants would complete post-tests with the same questions as the pre-tests for 
comparison purposes. Each participant was given a number identifier so that their tests 
would remain confidential. The results of the pre-tests appear in the Summary of 
Learning. 

After the pre-tests were administered, each person in the group was asked to 
introduce themselves and what they hoped to get out of the sessions. Some persons hoped 
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to get a better understanding of themselves. Others wanted to learn how to better 
communicate with others. Some were ministry leaders who wanted to learn how to build 
stronger ministry teams. 

Participants were asked to share their definitions of shame and guilt. Most of the 
participants agreed that shame was a bad feeling about something the person had done, 
and that it leads to regret. Most of the participants agreed that guilt was a feeling that 
came about due to bad behavior, involving judgment of some sort. There was a 
discussion on the similarities and differences between guilt and shame. 

The group was shown a video by Dr. Brene Brown on listening to the voices of 
shame. Participants were led in a discussion of the video clip that addressed issues of 
vulnerability and shame. The group was asked to define vulnerability. Some of the 
answers were transparency, being authentic, and being who you are. The group was asked 
to revisit their definitions of shame in light of the Brown video. One participant said that 
shame was when you do not think that you are good enough. Another stated that shame is 
inward, directed at yourself, similar to the warm feeling that you get when you are 
embarrassed. Another felt that shame occurred when you do not feel that you measure up 
to the expectations of others, or even one’s own expectations. 

The researcher led the group in a discussion on the possible effects of shame in 
the church. Some of the participants admitted that they had been victims of shame, 
others said that they knew people in the church who were ashamed of their past. One 
participant spoke of a church member who was ashamed of having been incarcerated, so 
he did not feel that he was worthy to serve in ministry. Still others had not considered 
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shame as a contributing factor in the lack of church leadership, but could now see how 
that might stop someone from stepping up to lead. 

The group agreed with Brown’s assessment that guilt and shame are related, but 
they are different. As the group wrestled with the difference, they came to the conclusion 
that a person feels guilt because they did a wrong thing. Therefore, guilt is based on one’s 
behavior. But a person feels shame because they feel that they are the thing that is wrong 
or bad. The difference being that shame is a value judgment on the person, implying that 
the person is somehow bad. 

The distinction is critical. Behavior that falls short of appropriate standards is 
something that a person can change. Being inadequate or deficient as a result of being 
human is another matter entirely. That is something that one cannot change without 
changing the mindset. The researcher shared John Forrester’s thoughts on shame: “the 
experience of shame, at heart, is the experience of exposure. This is why our reaction to 
shame is the desire to be covered or hidden.” 1 

The researcher split the group into three smaller groups and gave the groups time 
to talk about how that might look in a ministry setting. For instance, if there is a person 
on your ministry team who is experiencing unhealthy shame, how likely are they to 
participate freely in group discussions? How can the group dynamic help or hinder open 
discussion? 

When the larger group reconvened, the discussion had been similar among the 
smaller groups. The consensus was that if a team member was experiencing unhealthy 


1 John A. Forrester, Grace for Shame: The Forgotten Gospel (Toronto, ON: Pastor’s Attic Press, 
2010 ), 20 . 
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shame, they would most likely not feel worthy to participate in good, healthy discussion 
for fear of being put down. If another team member were to disagree with them, it would 
heap more shame upon the person and cause them to retreat from further discussion. The 
challenge for the ministry leader is to encourage the participation of all and the validation 
of all viewpoints. 

The session ended with the homework assignment and prayer. The homework 
consisted of four items for self-reflection: 

1. Do you find it difficult to talk about your past with others? Why or why not? 

2. Have you ever experienced healthy shame? Unhealthy shame? What was different 
about the feelings? 

3. Have you ever allowed yourself to be vulnerable, put your feelings on the line? What 
happened? Would you do it again, and if so, what would you do differently? 

4. Begin to write your spiritual autobiography, from childhood through your present 
adult life. Note the moments and people in your life (family, friends, schools, and 
jobs) that have had an impact, while observing times when God has been at work in 
good, bad, and painful circumstances. Question to consider: How have your 
experiences from the past shaped your present? No one will see the autobiography, 
and you will not be obligated to share it. 

Session Two 

Agenda for Workshop Two 

The Road to Healing 

I. Identity and Connection 

a. Liberation theology 
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b. Video on Empathy 

II. Shame Resilience Skills 

III. Self-differentiation 

IV. Leadership and Shame 

a. Healthy Group Dynamics 

b. Concept of the Small Group Model 

V. Prayer 

The group was led in a discussion on identity and how identity is formed. In a 
world of selfies, social media judging, and reality television shows that depict anything 
but reality, how does one figure out their identity? As a society, we seem to be obsessed 
with ourselves. How you see yourself and how you feel about yourself matters. Do you 
have compassion for yourself? Can you be vulnerable with others? Can you separate 
yourself from the shame? Who are you and whose standard are you trying to live up to in 
light of God’s questions found in Genesis 3:9, and 3:11 —Where are you (which speaks 
to one’s identity) and Who told you? (which speaks to one’s community). The group was 
given time to discuss the question of identity at their tables. 

When the group reconvened, the researcher asked for input from the discussion 
time. Most participants spoke of finding our identity in Christ, that as Jesus is so should 
we be. Others spoke of one’s identity being formed in their childhood, and that it is hard 
to change. The researcher added that Black liberation theologians assert that the stories 
found in the Bible helped African Americans to locate themselves in the story of 
salvation, thus finding a sense of worth and belonging. For African Americans, the 
church community became the source of affirmation and identity. The church was a 
place where one could come and not feel socially inferior because their identity was 
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linked to God and not society’s standards. Black liberation theology reorients African 
Americans to their true identity as a child of God first and foremost. This then affects the 
person’s regard for themselves and for others. The following Scriptures were read in 
class by different participants: Ephesians 2:10; Romans 8:1 (see 7:14-25); Galatians 2:20; 
1 John 1:9; Isaiah 53:4-5; Psalm 139:13-14; and Ephesians 1:20-23. 

The next topic discussed was a person’s need for connection. A participant shared 
the research on babies who received no human touch versus babies who were held and 
cuddled. The babies who received the touch thrived, while the babies without the touch 
did not do well. The researcher shared that in her research on community, the main 
emphasis was on the thought that people are wired for connection. Persons who are part 
of a healthy community of family and/or friends seem to live more vulnerable and 
authentic lives. Whereas persons who are not part of any community, or who are part of 
an unhealthy community, can become isolated and detached, even while existing within 
the community. 

The group was asked if they knew of or had witnessed persons in a group setting 
who seemed distant or not connected to the rest of the group. They were then asked to 
consider the dynamics and the health of the group itself—did it seem controlling, one¬ 
sided, with one person dominating the discussion? Or was it affirming, validating the 
opinions of all? Leaders are supposed to spot the potential in others and affirm it, so it is 
important as ministry leaders to look after the health of the group so that all voices are 
heard and affirmed. 

A video on empathy led by Dr. Brene Brown was shown. When one shows 
empathy for another, it dispels shame. The researcher asked the group to talk at their 
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tables about what empathy could look like in their ministry settings, and how it could be 
a way of forming healthy connections. When the group reconvened, some participants 
saw empathy as a way of reaching out to the quiet and withdrawn members in their 
group, letting them know that they are not alone. Some saw empathy as a way of caring 
for one another so that no one feels alone. It was interesting to hear some of the ways of 
expressing empathy from the group, such as having a time of prayer requests at their 
meeting, doing a prayer chain within the ministry team, or calling folks who had missed 
the meeting to see how they are doing. The researcher expressed the importance of the 
ministry leader shepherding the team well, which includes caring for one another. 

Dr. Brown’s shame resilience theory was introduced to the group. It is one way of 
facing and combatting shame, and getting on the road to empathy. Since shame is social, 
occurring in community, it is best healed in the context of community, which includes the 
community of self. Therefore, one needs to care for oneself by utilizing the following 
shame resilience skills: 

1. recognizing and understanding shame and its triggers 

2. critical awareness of expectations, 

3. reaching out to others by sharing your story, and 

4. speaking shame: speaking up for your feelings and your needs when you 
experience shame 

Other tools consist of: 

1. practicing gratitude in order to overcome a sense of foreboding joy 


(something bad is going to happen) 
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2. practicing self-compassion in order to overcome perfectionism (cut yourself 
some slack) 

3. practicing owning your feelings in order to overcome the tendency to numb 
one’s feelings 2 

Discussion ensued on shame resilience techniques, and how they are all 
dependent upon the person themselves. Resisting shame starts within, with how the 
person feels about themselves. The researcher reminded the group of the definition of 
shame from session one, that shame is when the person feels that they are the problem, 
the thing that is wrong. Therefore, it makes sense that the reconstruction of shame would 
start within the person. The group agreed that the shame resilience skills would be helpful 
in their ministry groups because they would be able to spot instances of shame or 
shaming and have some tools to deal with it. 

This discussion led us into a discussion on self-differentiation, or how one can be 
fully themselves within a community. The concept of three persons in one Godhead 
shows the relational nature of the Trinity. The three dwell within one another while 
maintaining distinct characteristics within their community. It is a perfect example of 
self-differentiation of the individual, while existing within a community. 

Differentiation is the tension that exists between trying to live in community with 
God and with the world, while trying to be one’s own self. Unhealthy shame separates a 
person from community and belonging, while at the same time the person longs to be 
their own authentic self within a community. And sometimes others have expectations of 


2 Brene Brown, Daring Greatly: How the Courage to be Vulnerable Transforms the Way we Live, 
Love, Parent, and Lead (New York, NY: Avery, 2012), 75. 
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you that are not in line with your own goals. When one is self-differentiated, they can 
stand for their own convictions rather than those of others. One can admit that they are 
flawed, but that they still belong. 

The road to healing the person begins with self-awareness. The road to healing a 
group begins with leadership awareness. Leaders must get to know their group, 
individually as well as collectively. Leaders are to look for potential in others and 
empower them to lead. The leader needs to be self-differentiated so as not to be swayed 
by the opinions of dominant, and perhaps influential, voices in the group. The researcher 
introduced Brown’s concept of disruptive engagement that involves acknowledging 
vulnerability, looking at scarcity, and identifying and fighting against shame from her 
book Daring Greatly. These factors will lead to healthy group dynamics, which will lead 
to fruitful ministry. 

The concept of the small group model was discussed. Small groups are 
communities in which people learn to do life together. The small group model has been 
used by support groups such as Alcoholics Anonymous, and by community organizers. A 
healthy small group model consists of accountable leadership and self-differentiated 
members. The group was asked to begin to think about the components of a healthy 
group. What qualities would the leader need to have? What kind of group dynamics 
would make the community thrive? The group was divided into three smaller groups and 
the following task was given: 

Questions for Small Group Discussion 
What makes for a healthy community? 
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Task: Build your dream ministry team. List the attributes that would be needed to form a 
healthy, functioning community. Who could be a part of the team? How would one 
become part of the team? How would decisions be made? How would conflict be 
handled? 

The group was given time to begin the discussion process and each group was 
asked to appoint a scribe for reporting back to the larger group. The project would be 
completed in the next workshop. After the discussion period, the following homework 
was distributed: 

For Home Exploration: 

Identify a source of shame in your life and write down the triggers that reactivate that 
shame. Then develop an action plan for how you will handle future triggers. Share your 
story with one trusted person as you feel comfortable. Begin to plan realistic expectations 
and goals for yourself for the next six months to a year. 

Questions for Self-Reflection: 

• How do you care for you? 

• What does your authentic, vulnerable selfie look like? 

• Are you smiling when you feel like crying? 

• Are you in touch with your own feelings, your own triggers? 

• How well do you know yourself? 

• If you were choosing a friend, would you choose you? Why, why not? 

• Do you see yourself as a good friend to others? Why, why not? 
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Session Three 

Agenda for Workshop Three 

Laying a Firm Foundation 

I. Exploration of God’s Redeeming of Shame in the Genesis and John Texts 

II. Restoration of community 

a. God 

b. Others 

c. Self 

III. What does a healthy community look like? 

a. Living Authentically in the Midst of Community 

IV. Post-tests and Wrap-up 

V. Prayer 

This session was done after both Bible studies had been administered. The 
researcher led the group in a brief recap of the two studies. The focus of this discussion 
was on identifying the ways in which God had redeemed persons who were experiencing 
shame in both the Genesis 3:6-11 and the John 8:1-11 texts. The participants agreed that 
both texts were stories of broken communities, but also stories of God’s restoration of 
community. The communities were defined as: the community of God, the community of 
others, and the community of self. 

For this discussion, the researcher drew from the framework of the Great 
Commandment spoken by Jesus in Matthew 22:37-39: “’Love the Lord your God with all 
your heart and with all your soul and with all your mind.’ This is the first and greatest 
commandment. And the second is like it: ‘Love your neighbor as yourself.’” Restoration 
of the tri-fold community (God, others, and self) is essential for healing from the effects 


of shame. 
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Restoration with God 

The researcher asked the group how one could restore their relationship with God. 
Prayer, meditation, attending worship, and reading Scriptures were offered. The 
researcher introduced the idea of spiritual disciplines, and gave each participant a 
handout that listed some of the disciplines for their review. The participants were 
encouraged by the researcher to begin to practice one or more of the spiritual disciplines 
as they build their connection with God. 

Restoration with Others 

Next, the researcher asked the group how one could restore their relationship with 
others. Thoughts such as calling someone with whom you had lost touch, forgiving 
others, and calling people in your small group or ministry team to check on them were 
offered. The concept of the small group model and self-differentiation were revisited. The 
researcher offered the following concepts for restoration with others: 

• Justification and Sanctification 

Paul used the doctrine of justification to justify the inclusion of the 
Gentiles, and spoke of those who were “near” to God and those who were 
“far off,” meaning Jews and Gentiles (Ephesians 2:17). Paul’s assertion 
was that because of Christ, the playing field had been leveled and all have 
equal access to salvation through God’s grace. The doctrine of 
sanctification reminds us that none of us are perfect, but we are being 
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transformed by the power of the Holy Spirit. Both doctrines should remind 
us to not judge others, but to focus on our own transformation. 

• Koinonia 

A Greek noun that is translated as communion, community, or fellowship. 
Koinonia draws together the vertical dimension (our relationship with 
God) and the horizontal dimension (our relationship with each other) by 
means of our common life in Christ. Koinonia is the goal for the church as 
a whole, and every group within it. As groups become more relational, 
more united in Christ, koinonia is experienced. 

• Mutuality 

Humans thrive in healthy communities, and healthy communities 
encourage mutual giving and receiving. It is this mutuality of 
transparency, the sharing of victories and failures with one another, that 
affirms our common humanity and leads to a level of intimacy that can be 
a strong antidote to shame. When one can see the true self of another, one 
sees their humanity, and they go from being the other to being a brother or 
sister in Christ. 

• Covenants 

Covenants of accountability and confidentiality are intended to bind the 
group together and to create a safe space for dialogue, while holding all 
persons in the group accountable to the tasks at hand. 
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Restoration with Self 

The group was asked to fill in the blank in the following sentence: 

You cannot love your neighbor as yourself if you do not love __. 

Everyone responded with “yourself.” The session continued with a discussion on self- 
care. When asked about how they care for themselves, some participants gave a response 
of taking a day off, or going on a vacation. The researcher brought up the concept of 
taking Sabbath time, and revisited the list of spiritual disciplines as ways in which one 
can connect with God, but also reconnect with oneself. Self-care also includes those fun 
activities that we do not always make time for such as hobbies, manicures, gardening, 
and anything else that brings joy to the person. 

The group was given time to revisit the task that was started at the previous 
workshop, building a healthy, dream ministry team. Upon reconvening, each scribe listed 
their ideal attributes of the team. Some of the responses are below: 

The leader should be: spiritually mature, confident, self-differentiated, able to see 
the potential in others, willing to delegate, able to manage conflict well, promote 
unity, and able to keep the group on task. 

Members should be: willing to contribute to discussions, self-differentiated, 
willing to listen to the opinions of others, willing to share tasks with others, and 
support ideas for the good of the ministry, whether or not it went against their 
own idea. 

The session ended with a discussion on how ministry leaders could promote living 
authentically in the midst of their ministry settings. Leaders in attendance were more 
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aware of things that could be done to prevent silos and cliques. Post-tests were 
administered to the group, using the same numerical tag system to maintain anonymity. 

Post-Test Statistics 

Using a Likert scale ranging from Strongly Agree, Agree, Neutral, Disagree, Strongly 
Disagree, participants were asked to rank the following statements. The results follow 
each statement, along with a comparison of results to the pre-tests. 

1. I feel a sense of significance. 

Pre: 15% Strongly Agreed, 75% Agreed, 10% Neutral, no one Disagreed or 
Strongly Disagreed. 

Post: 28% Strongly Agreed, 72% Agreed, and no one was Neutral, or Disagreed 
or Strongly Disagreed. 

This showed an increase in awareness for those who were Neutral before the 
implementations, as well as some who moved from Agreed to Strongly Agree. 

2. I am able to enjoy my own company. 

Pre: 40% Strongly Agreed, 60% Agreed, and no one was Neutral or Disagreed or 
Strongly Disagreed. 

Post: 57% Strongly Agreed, 43% Agreed, and there were no other responses. 
There was a significant shift from some who had originally answered Agreed to 
Strongly Agreed. 

3. I am not diminished when I am with those I respect. 

Pre: 20% Strongly Agreed, 60% Agreed, 15% were Neutral, and 5% Disagreed. 
Post: 43% Strongly Agreed, 57% Agreed, no other responses. 
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A sizable shift for those who moved from Neutral and Disagreed to a more 
positive response. 

4. I am able to be vulnerable with others. 

Pre: None Strongly Agreed, 55% Agreed, 30% were Neutral, and 15% Disagreed. 
Post: None Strongly Agreed, 86% Agreed, and 14% were Neutral. 

There was a significant favorable shift. 

5. I know the difference between guilt and shame. 

Pre: 15% Strongly Agreed, 60% Agreed, 20% were Neutral, and 5% Disagreed. 
Post: 57% Strongly Agreed, 43% Agreed, no other responses given 
There was a significant favorable shift. 

6. It is difficult for me to admit my weaknesses/faults to myself. 

Pre: 5% Strongly Agreed, 15% Agreed, 15% were Neutral, 60% Disagreed, and 
5% Strongly Disagreed. 

Post: None Strongly Agreed, 43% Agreed, and 57% Disagreed. 

Perhaps the most interesting shift was from both extremities of the scale. There 
were no longer folks who strongly agreed, and there were no longer those who 
strongly disagreed. All of those who had been neutral, now agreed. 

7. I can act on my own judgment without feeling guilty if others disapprove of me. 
Pre: 10% Strongly Agreed, 45% Agreed, 30% were Neutral, and 15% Disagreed. 
Post: 14% Strongly Agreed, 72% Agreed, and 14% were Neutral. 

A strong movement from those who originally were neutral or disagreed. 

8. I am familiar with shame resilience techniques. 
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Pre: None Strongly Agreed, 10% Agreed, 25% were Neutral, 45% Disagreed, and 
20% Strongly Disagreed. 

Post: None Strongly Agreed, 72% Agreed, 14% Neutral, and 14% Disagreed. 

A significant improvement in the Agreed and Strongly Disagreed categories. 

9. I have at least one healthy connection with another person. 

Pre: 50% Strongly Agreed, 40% Agreed, and 10% were Neutral. 

Post: 72% Strongly Agreed and 28% Agreed. 

A significant shift from Agreed and Neutral to Strongly Agreed. 

10.1 am able to accept the circumstances of my past. 

Pre: 15% Strongly Agreed, 55% Agreed, and 30% were Neutral. 

Post: 57% Strongly Agreed and 43% Agreed. 

A significant positive shift toward Strongly Agreed. 

Implementation Two 


Bible Study Instrumentation 

Two Bible studies were administered after the first workshop session. One was on 
the Genesis 3:6-11 text in which Adam and Eve eat of the forbidden fruit. This text has 
the first introduction of shame into the world, and serves as a good illustration of what 
shame does to community, and God’s response to the persons experiencing the shame. 
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Bible Study One 

Agenda for Bible Study One 
Shame in Community - Genesis 3:6-11 

I. Healthy versus Unhealthy Shame 

II. Three Broken Communities 

III. Blaming Eve 

IV. God’s Response 

This session was divided into two Bible studies. The session began with a 
discussion on the distinction between healthy and unhealthy shame. Healthy shame 
serves as a guide for appropriate behavior within community. It can be viewed as 
modesty, and as the desire to not bring dishonor to one’s family or community. 

The discussion moved to whether or not shame could be, or should be, removed. 
Some thought that it was impossible to totally remove shame, but that perhaps it could be 
lessened in some way. Others believed that healthy shame should not be removed 
because that is what keeps us from embarrassing ourselves or others. 

The researcher asserted that unhealthy shame separates the person from 
community and belonging, while at the same time the person longs to be their own 
authentic self within a community. On the other hand, healthy shame can act as a buffer 
for the individual, thereby keeping the community in right relationship as persons come 
to realize just how far they can go in the relationship. A healthy dose of shame can help 
ward off unhealthy shame, so persons must learn how to live with a healthy dose of 
shame. And one must learn to live that out in community. 
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The first Bible study illustrated how shame entered a community and changed the 
dynamics of that community. The study was from Genesis 2:25-3:13, the story of Adam 
and Eve, the serpent, and the forbidden fruit. The researcher examined the text as four 
scenes based on the following verses: 

I. 2:25 Man and woman co-exist in an innocent state 

II. 3:1-5 Man and woman are presented with a decision to obey God or not 

III. 3:6-8 Both disobey God’s command; their relationship with God changes 

IV. 3:9-11 God enters the scene and responds 

V. 3:12-13 Man and Woman respond to God 

The researcher led the group in a discussion on the three communities that were 
impacted by this one act: the community with self, with others, and with God. It changed 
how Adam (and Eve) saw himself, his relationship with Eve (now they knew that they 
were naked and felt shame because of it), and it changed his relationship with God as he 
found himself hiding from the God with whom he used to commune openly. A 
disconnection had occurred that changed their lives in community. 

Discussion ensued on Eve’s role in the act of eating the fruit. Adam put the blame 
square on Eve, and generations later many still place the blame with her. Throughout the 
centuries biblical scholars have pegged the woman as the temptress, tempting the man to 
disobey God. Eve has been portrayed as evil and as the one who led to the downfall of 
humanity. For theologian Julie Parker, it is the first human, the one to whom God spoke 
the command, who should bear the responsibility. Parker makes a case for Eve’s 
innocence because she was not even created when the man received the command from 
God as to what not to eat, therefore “only Adam could know exactly which tree God 
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meant.” 3 However, considering the patriarchal society of the time, it is no wonder that 
Eve gets the blame for deceiving Adam. 

The group was given a few minutes to discuss at their table two questions: Is Eve 
to blame? If so, is she to blame alone? The consensus was that while Eve was the one 
who took the first bite, Adam should have known not to, and since he was with her, he 
should have stopped Eve from taking a bite as well. Therefore, both are complicit in the 
act. 

The researcher led participants in a discussion on the two questions that God 
asked Adam as they hid from God. The first question appears in Genesis 3:9: “But the 
Lord God called to the man, ‘Where are you?’” The question was not asked to gain 
knowledge on the part of God, rather to impart revelation to the humans. They had pulled 
away from God and were hiding among the trees due to fear and shame. Shame is the 
great separator. It will cause people to pull away from relationships, lose their identity, 
and separate them from community, even the community of God. God’s question helps to 
relocate them and serves as a reminder for us to make sure that we have not drifted away 
from God. 

God’s second question to Adam is in Genesis 3:11: “And he [God] said, ‘Who 
told you that you were naked?”’ This question speaks to the fact that we must be mindful 
of the voices to whom we listen, the communities in which we associate. Sometimes 
within a community there are competing voices. We must be focused on listening to 
God’s voice as we serve in our ministry settings. 

3 Julie Faith Parker, “Blaming Eve Alone: Translation, Omission, and Implications of ‘MF1 
[Hebrew Characters] in Genesis 3:6b,” Journal of Biblical Literature 132, no. 4 (2013): 729-747, accessed 
October 11, 2015, ALIA Religion Database with ATLASerials, EBSCOhost, 733. 
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Each participant was asked to respond to the following questions: 

1. Where did you see healthy and/or unhealthy shame in the text? 

All respondents identified unhealthy shame appearing after Adam and Eve 
disobeyed God, ate the fruit, and realized that they were naked. They felt 
shame and tried to cover themselves and hide. Participant 20 called the 
covering the first barrier between humans and their environment, and between 
man and woman. Participant 12 also saw the blaming of another as an 
indication of unhealthy shame. Participant 55 indicated that shame occurred 
when their eyes were opened and they realized that they were both naked. 

2. What was God’s response to the person(s) experiencing unhealthy shame? 

All participants mentioned God’s two questions to Adam. Participant 92 saw 
it as God giving them an opportunity to explain. Most participants recognized 
the question “Where are you?” as speaking to Adam’s identity, had he moved 
from away from God. And for the second question “Who told you that you 
were naked?” most participants stated that it was referring to the community 
to which they found themselves listening. Participant 12 also noted that God 
made loin cloths for them, although that happened outside of the text studied. 

3. How did the person(s) respond to God’s actions? 

Most participants agreed that Adam placed blame on Eve and Eve blamed the 
serpent. Participants 10, 44, and 65 also stated that Adam blamed God for 
giving him Eve. Participants 12 and 55 stated that their response was shame. 
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Bible Study Two 

Agenda for Bible Study Two 
Shame in Community - John 8:1-11 

I. Shaming and Being Shamed, Bullying 

II. Jesus’ Response 

III. Shame in the Church 

IV. Racial Shame 

V. Homework 

VI. Prayer 

The second Bible study covered John 8:1-11. Shame-based (or shame-honor) 
cultures place priority on the community. One’s value as an individual is derived from 
the perception of the community. One of the participants was from the Caribbean islands. 
He contributed greatly to the conversation on honor and dishonor, which is not 
emphasized much in our Western culture. In his country honor was an important thing. 
Their culture valued honor above all else. One weighed their actions based on whether it 
would bring honor or dishonor to their people. If dishonor was brought upon a 
community, the resulting feeling would be shame. 

In the John 8 text, the Pharisees and scribes had caught a woman in the act of 
adultery, but by bringing her before Jesus and the synagogue, they were caught in the act 
of shaming the woman. Shaming and bullying occur in the twenty-first century church as 
well. Persons may not be hauled before the pastor, but words are spoken, gestures made, 
that indicate that the person is not worthy. 
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Shame that occurs in a church setting is especially painful because the church is 
seen as a place of hope and healing. Shame that is experienced in the church can cause 
persons to feel unworthy to serve in ministry. Some of the liturgy of the church speaks to 
one’s unworthiness: “We are not worthy so much as to gather up the crumbs under thy 
table.” 4 While the intent of the liturgy is to invoke a healthy dose of shame and humility, 
for those who walk in already burdened by unhealthy shame, the liturgy, hymns, and 
sermons that are laden with guilt and shame messages can produce a negative rather than 
liberating effect. When grace is described as the unmerited, undeserved gift of God of 
which all are worthy, perhaps grace will be able to do what God intends for it to do—to 
set people free from shame and guilt, and restore them to community and a healthy 
identity as a child of God. 

Liberation theologians address issues of belonging and identity. Black liberation 
theologians speak to the shame of Black people, who were made to feel unworthy and 
inferior as slaves in America, and into modem times. Slaves endured constant 
degradation and shame as families were split, bred, bought and sold as commodities, and 
made to endure harsh labor. The stories found in the Bible helped African Americans to 
locate themselves in the story of salvation, thus finding a sense of worth and belonging. 
The researcher shared with the group that James Cone believes that the cross and the 
lynching tree are inextricably tied together, both bringing shame to their victims. “Both 


4 United Methodist Hymnal: Book of United Methodist Worship (Nashville, TN: The United 
Methodist Publishing House, 1989), 30. 
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Jesus and blacks were publicly humiliated, subjected to the utmost indignity and 
cruelty.” 5 

Another liberation theology emerged when Black women realized that feminist 
theology related more to the needs of white women and did not address the added plight 
of being female and black. That theology is womanist theology, which addresses the 
shame and exploitation of Black females used as objects by society. For African 
Americans, the church community became the source of affirmation and identity. The 
church was a place where one could come and not feel socially inferior because their 
identity was linked to God and not society’s standards. Most participants had not heard of 
womanist theology. They were surprised that there was a theology that lifted up the 
voices of women of African descent, thereby validating their existence. 

In the John 8:1-11 text, Jesus challenged society’s standards by asking the 
Pharisees to throw a stone at her if they were without sin. Jesus showed them the log in 
their own eyes and they left, one by one. Then Jesus reconstructed the shame in the 
woman, not condemning her, but taking her from shame to redemption, and sending her 
out to go and tell others. 

The same three questions were asked of the participants for this study: 

1. Where did you see healthy and/or unhealthy shame in the text? 

Seventy percent of the participants identified healthy shame in the accusers 
when they recognized their own sin and walked away. Thirty percent saw the 
woman as having healthy shame because she knew that what she had done 


5 James H. Cone, The Cross and the Lynching Tree (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 2011), 31. 
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was wrong. All participants saw unhealthy shame in the act of the men 
bringing the woman to Jesus and accusing her publicly, stripping her of 
dignity. This was public humiliation and shaming. 

2. After unhealthy shame entered, what was God’s response to the person(s)? 

The majority of participants identified the act of Jesus writing on the ground, 
asking those without sin to cast the first stone. One participant identified 
Jesus’ response to the woman to go and sin no more. 

3. How did the person(s) respond to God’s action? 

All participants identified the act of the men walking away, one by one, 
leaving the woman with Jesus. Three participants identified that Jesus forgave 
the woman and restored her dignity, which probably caused her to tell others. 
In the overall, after both Bible studies, participants were able to identify the places of 
unhealthy shame in the text, identify God’s response, and the responses of the persons 
involved. Ministry leaders in the group were encouraged to utilize these tools as they lead 
in their own ministry settings. 


Implementation Three 


Interview Instrumentation 

After the workshop and Bible study instrumentations were delivered, the 
researcher asked participants to answer four interview questions. Four participants agreed 
to do the interview. The participant numbers do not correspond to participant numbers 


from previous implementations. 
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1. Where does unhealthy shame exist in the church? If you have an example 
(without including names) please provide. 

Participant 1:1 believe that there are too many saints sitting in the pews and 
not getting involved in ministry due to their past. Drugs, alcohol abuse, 
infidelity, and lack of education makes them feel not worthy of working in the 
church. 

Participant 2:1 am not aware of any shame, unhealthy or otherwise. Some 
members do not share a healthy respect for others, and do not want to interact 
because they feel better than others. 

Participant 3: Shame is alive and well. I have been a member for over ten 
years, and I do see others looking down their nose. I have noticed our 
members acting one way in your face and acting another way behind your 
back. Too many cliques exist. People either do not want the drama or they do 
not feel as if they have a voice. I feel that shame is here. With all of the 
ministries that I am either a part of or know of, I just feel that if folks do not 
have the ideas they will put you to shame. 

Participant 4: Shame seems to exist in the overall culture of St. James as the 
various cliques who do not include you, share, or invite others into their 
group. They feel entitled! Perhaps they do not mind them being in the ministry 
to add to the number, but not to make decisions. Members do not want anyone 
to make changes to any part of the ministries or the church. It leaves one 
feeling as though they are not good enough to participate or even be a member 
at St. James. 

2. How has shame in the church been dealt with in the past? 

Participant 1:1 think we pray forgiveness to members but we do not 
encourage them to get involved. There is no follow up with that person to 
walk with them so that they feel included, that they belong. 

Participant 2: Shame of any kind has never been mentioned in the church. 

Participant 3:1 do not feel as if the shame has been dealt with. That is one of 
the reasons that folks are church hopping. Dealing with the shame for some 
meant that they left. Why? Maybe because they did not get their way. We are 
trying to build a safe place and we need to own and be accountable for dealing 
with the problem, not always blaming. That is where I see shame being dealt 
with. In the last year I know of people leaving because they felt that their 
voice was not heard. 
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Participant 4:1 personally feel that shame has not been dealt with previously. 
Examples of inclusions have been talked about and preached about. However, 
that is not really dealing with it. 

3. Can unhealthy shame be reconstructed (improved) in the church? 

Participant 1: We need to reach out to those who are broken and divided, and 
show them that God does love them, and that God needs them in ministry. We 
can seek out those who feel that they do not belong and help them and others 
with positive results. 

Participant 2:1 believe that it should be addressed and worked on by simply 
talking about it. 

Participant 3:1 feel that this can possibly be corrected if we practice what we 
preach. I do feel that in certain ministries there are personal connections with 
the Leadership Board, and people feel that they have the job because they are 
in tight with a particular pastor or the senior pastor. People are not being held 
accountable for the shame being brought into a ministry. I feel that if people 
step outside of their comfort box we could improve. 

Participant 4:1 believe that unhealthy shame can be improved as the structure 
of the church changes, by removing the old guards and opening the doors. 
However, it must come from the top. Therefore, loyalty of friends and family 
must not be the determining factor. 

4. Do you believe that there is a positive path forward for the church to deal with 
unhealthy shame? 

Participant 1: Yes. God picked and used individuals all through the Bible who 
had fallen short. We have all sinned and fallen short of the mark. Everyone in 
ministry has some sort of shame. If we do not rise above it, all ministries will 
fail. If we draw more members into ministry, unhealthy shame will fall away 
and those individuals will feel the grace of God. 

Participant 2: Yes! 

Participant 3:1 do believe that we have a positive path in place. As we take 
the journey through 2017’s theme: “A New Beginning.” The words mean just 
that, make the changes. We may be small in number, but we are gaining the 
knowledge and opportunity to explore healthy choices with the new 
beginning. I am excited. If all people, including myself, look to God our 
Father, know that He has given us His all and only. Change is coming and 
everyone must know that. So we should, and I believe that we will, make a 
change and a better one due to all that you give and bring with this project. I 
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thank God for your willingness to take this head on and for equipping us with 
the necessary tools to make a change. 

Participant 4:1 believe as our Sr. Pastor embarks upon a “New Beginning” for 
St. James, its very structure embraces “a new way of doing things.” It already 
feels different, as though it will not be business as usual, but rather the 
development of a new system which includes “we the people.” The new 
structure seems to provide leadership, training, and accountability. It feels as 
though for the first time (since I have been at St. James) that we are being 
charged and expected to give God our best as we “go and make disciples for 
Christ.” I believe that this project is part of designing a new path, so thank you 
for being a role model for change. 

The original project proposal included four weeks of personal development, four 
weeks of leadership development training, and four weeks of mentorship with a ministry 
leader. The project was amended to focus on personal development in order to hone in on 
the shame component and its potential for reconstruction. The researcher, in partnership 
with contextual associates, intends to follow-up on the other components at a later date, 
making the twelve week session a leadership pathway for those who are interested in 
leading a ministry. 


Summary of Learning 

The project raised awareness of the topic of shame and its potential impact within 
the church. The data collected yielded positive results. A comparison of the pre- and post¬ 
tests indicated that the workshops promoted an increase in the participants’ awareness of 
self, in their sense of significance, and in discovering their own agency. There was also a 
significant increase in the ability to be vulnerable with others, from 55% to 86% agreed, 
as well as being able to accept the circumstances of their past—everyone agreed or 


strongly agreed. However, there was only a slight impact on the difficulty of admitting 
one’s faults to themselves. All of these indicators pertain to one’s ability to be self- 
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differentiated. It appears that the project has had an overall positive impact on 
participants’ ability to self-differentiate in a group setting, even though some still find it 
hard to admit their weaknesses to themselves. This is a common side-effect of shame, the 
inability to forgive oneself. With further training, participants could learn to forgive 
themselves. 

The two Bible studies yielded positive results as participants were able to identify 
and differentiate between healthy and unhealthy shame. Participants were able to see 
God’s intervention and redemption of the person(s) as signs of grace and forgiveness. 
They also were able to identify the person’s response to God’s intervention, noting the 
unhealthy shame in the response of Adam and Eve (blaming) and the healthy shame in 
the response of the scribes and Pharisees (recognizing their own sin and leaving). 

From the interviews, the researcher ascertained that the issue of shame had not 
previously been talked about in the church. However, once shame was defined and talked 
about within the group, many participants were able to identify places of shame within 
their ministries and in the church setting. The interviews also supported the researcher’s 
theory that unhealthy shame existed in the church, and that it was a contributing factor 
that hindered people from stepping into leadership. Interviewees spoke of cliques and 
alliances within the church, of people judging others, and a good old boy system that kept 
certain people in positions of authority. The interviewees also believed that unhealthy 
shame could be reconstructed and improved by showing God’s love to others, including 
others, and embracing the church’s theme of “A New Beginning.” They each felt that 
there was a positive path forward for the church to address unhealthy shame. 
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The results have supported the hypothesis: When the local church learns how to 
reconstruct shame and build communities of accountability and mutual respect, the result 
will be ministries that are healthy, led by people who are authentic and self-differentiated. 
Support for the hypothesis was indicated from the qualities of the dream team that the 
group put together. They were able to identify qualities that would lead to accountability, 
community development, and self-differentiation. Also, the results of the pre- and post¬ 
tests indicate a marked change in thinking concerning community connection and self- 
awareness. This leads the researcher to believe that if the techniques taught were utilized, 
it would lead to healthy leaders and healthy ministries, thereby proving the hypothesis. 

The researcher has a greater resolve to share the project with others in the church. 
She was encouraged by the responses of the participants. Group discussions were lively 
at times, as persons shared personal testimonies of how the information had already 
helped them. The three different implementations gave three ways of testing the 
information that was taught, with the interviews being the most personal expressions. 

The project implementation and overall results were shared with the contextual 
associates. One of the contextual associates who participated in the project also gave 
positive feedback. The associates were pleased with the results and looked forward to the 
next round of classes. One of the contextual associates suggested that the study would be 
good to present to our district for possible use in training lay servants for ministry. 

Conclusion 

This project was an important one to the researcher. As one who has experienced 
shame, worked through the healing and reconstruction process, and gone on to be a leader 
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in ministry, it was important to draw from personal experiences as well as research. 
Writing the spiritual autobiography brought out feelings and memories that became the 
driving force for writing this paper and formulating the project. It became the 
researcher’s mission to find out if there was a link between the unhealthy shame that she 
had experienced, and her hesitancy to lead in the church. The assessment of the ministry 
context caused the researcher to make connections to the shame that had hindered her 
from going into leadership, and led the researcher into further study on shame with the 
hope that the results would be of help to others. 

The biblical text was foundational to the researcher’s healing from shame, and the 
two texts chosen for the Biblical Foundation chapter were instrumental in building the 
foundation for how God maintains the relationship with and love for persons who 
experience unhealthy shame. Black liberation and womanist theologies also helped to 
shape the researcher’s critical thinking on self-worth and value. The researcher found 
validation and affirmation in the Word of God, so it was important to make those 
experiences a part of the paper, as well as to incorporate them into the project. It was also 
valuable for participants to see the trajectory of shame in Church and in society, from 
slavery to lynchings to Jim Crow laws, and to see how the Church has at times 
contributed to the unhealthy shaming of a people. 

Modern theory on shame proved to be valuable as well. The research of Dr. Brene 
Brown shed light on how shame operates in community, and how it looks in leadership 
settings. Her shame resilience techniques and disruptive engagement methods gave 
participants practical tools that they could begin to use immediately to combat shame in 


their own settings. 
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Since shame occurs in community, it was important to look at how healthy 
communities are formed. This led to the researcher to look at the concept of self¬ 
differentiation. One must learn to be fully authentic and vulnerable, while holding onto 
their own differences in the midst of community. In any given group, all participants are 
not expected to think the same way. The groundwork must be laid to provide a safe place 
for healthy dialogue from all points of view. 

Perhaps the most insightful piece of work came from Asa Sphar’s usage of the 
Great Commandment, Matthew 22:36-39, to explain that the way in which community is 
restored is by restoring the tri-fold community of God, others, and self. The participants 
really resonated with his theology of shame and saw the potential for the practical 
application of it in their lives. If anything were to be done differently, the Bible studies 
could have been done as separate sessions in order to generate more dialogue and 
application. Also, the interviews could have been done immediately after the last session 
when participants were still there. Perhaps more responses would have been received. 

In the overall, this project proved to be beneficial to those in attendance. It 
awakened the participants to a new way of building community and promoting unity and 
worth within the community. It also made participants aware of their own areas for 
growth as they discovered ways to be more authentic and vulnerable in their 
communities. 

The researcher had to be vulnerable and empathic as she interacted with 
contextual and professional associates. We met on a monthly basis to begin shaping the 
project. Some of the contextual associates did not see the need to do a session on shame. 
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It was truly an exercise in self-differentiation for the researcher to continue to assert the 
necessity of the study, while listening to voices of dissent. 

The professional associates led the researcher to resources in the theoretical and 
theological field, that were incorporated into the paper and the project. The senior pastor 
was helpful with insightful feedback on the context as described in the paper. This project 
was the most collaborative venture in which the researcher has embarked to date. 

The project raised the awareness of those within the church community who are 
not being incorporated into the ministries of the church. It incited a renewed effort to 
make connections with others. One participant saw the model as helping to chart a new 
pathway for change at the church. 
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